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MISSION. 


The MILITARY REVIEW, official 
publication of the United States 
Army and the United States 
Army Command and General Staff 
College, disseminates modern mili- 
tary thought and current Army 
doctrine concerning command and 
staff procedures of the division and 
higher echelons and provides a 
forum for articles which stimulate 
military thinking. Authors, civilian 
and military alike, are encouraged 
to submit articles which will assist 
in the fulfillment of this mission. 
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POLICY. 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
views expressed in the original ar- 
ticles in this magazine are those 
of the individual authors and not 
those of the Department of the 
Army or the United States Army 
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A Review of Soviet 









Psychological Warfare 


N John B. McConaughy , 


a Soviet Government wages both 
war and peace according to the means 
at hand and the nature of the enemy it 
is trying to conquer. Among the most po- 
tent weapons in its arsenal of destruction 
is psychological warfare—the conscious 
attempt by words and actions to influence 
the attitudes and actions of persons to- 
ward a predetermined end. The Commu- 
nist end is to influence the American peo- 
ple to self-destruction. 

Many people associate psychological 
warfare exclusively with a state of con- 
ventional war between nations. They as- 
sume that “warfare” limits the definition 
to activities that go on in time of war. 
The development and refinement of new 
mass communication media have given 
psychological warfare an _ independence 
heretofore not clearly identified with its 
sometimes nebulous sources. Because of 
our attention to the contest of force—and 
not ideas—the Soviets have come danger- 
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ously close to achieving goals we have 
thought attainable only by force of arms. 

The tentacles of the Soviet psywar mon- 
ster are both tactile and prehensile. They 
are capable of simultaneously registering 
the most imperceptible shift in party pol- 
icy or world opinion and grasping an 
unwary victim. An examination of the 
five major areas of contest clearly reveals 
the insidious nature and scope of the So- 
viet attack and provides a background 
against which we may gauge its effective- 
ness. Above all, it may point the way 
toward more positive action on our part. 


DESTROY UNITED NATIONS 


The first technique that the Communist 
bloc, led by the Soviet Union, is using 
is to destroy the United Nations as an 
effective force for combating Communist 
aggression. If the United Nations can be 
divided and weakened, then the Soviet 
Union can pick off its victims one at a 
time. By bringing overwhelming force to 
bear on that particular victim, she can 


To preserve the freedom of our minds and souls from Communist infil- 
tration and corruption we must resist the Communist psychological 
warfare barrage. We must take the initiative away from the Soviets 
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achieve victory without really resorting 
to open war, much in the same way that 
Hitler did in Austria and Czechoslovakia. 

At the San Francisco Conference which 
resulted in the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Soviet delegation raised the 
point that the veto power of the “Big 
Five” should apply not only to forceful 
action by the United Nations to resist 
aggression, but also to the question as 
to whether a problem was procedural or 
nonprocedural. This Soviet position, which 
was afterward secretly agreed upon by 
the United States, Gréat Britain, France, 
China, and the Soviet Union outside the 
Charter, was the origin of the “double 
veto.” Through its use the Soviet Union 
was able to veto any action of any kind 
in the Security Council provided that her 
representative was present. She has at- 
tempted to block even discussion of issues 
to which she was opposed, but this use 
of the veto has been denied by the Secu- 
rity Council. Her actions in the United 
Nations have been characterized by ob- 
struction while attempting to bring the 
United Nations into disrepute. 


The Soviet Union and her satellites also 
have entered into other actions designed 
to destroy the United Nations. The first 
of these was the attempt to remain in 
northern Iran after the surrender of Ger- 
many at the end of World War II. The 
Soviets had occupied northern Iran and 
the Allies southern Iran for the twofold 
purpose of securing a supply line between 
the Allied countries and the Soviet Union 
and preventing Iran from falling into 
German hands. After the war the Soviet 
Union refused to evacuate her troops in 
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accordance with her previous agreement, 

On 25 January 1946 Soviet delegate 
Andrei Y. Vyshinski announced before 
the Security Council that the Soviet Union 
was “categorically opposed” to any coun. 
cil inquiry into Iran’s charges that the 
USSR was interfering in Iran’s internal 
affairs. When the Soviet Union refused to 
remove her forces, the matter was brought 
up in the Security Council where Soviet 
delegate, Gromyko, made a motion to post- 
pone the Iranian case until 10 April 1946, 

When the Security Council rejected the 
Soviet motion nine to two (only Poland 
voted with the Soviet Union), Gromyko 
walked out of the Security Council. The 
Soviet concept was that when its repre- 
sentative walked out, the Soviet Union 
was exercising a perpetual veto over all 
matters until he returned. The Security 
Council also rejected the USSR interpre- 
tation, and proceeded to investigate thor- 
oughly the Iranian case in spite of Soviet 
protests. The Soviets reluctantly evacu- 
ated Iran on 9 May 1946 as a result of 
the Security Council’s consideration of the 
case. 

Greek Civil War 

No sooner had the Soviet Union been 
forced by world opinion generated by the 
United Nations to evacuate Iran than she 
again attempted to disrupt the United 
Nations. On 22 January 1946 representa- 
tives of the Greek EAM (National Libera- 
tion Front) in Moscow charged that “a 
reign of terror” existed in Greece. On 17 
September 1946 civil war started in 
Greece. Premier Constantine Tsaldaris of 
Greece blamed foreign influences for in- 
stigating disorders in northern Greece 
and said in Salonica that the fighting had 
reached a “war” status. The Greek Em- 
bassy in London blamed Yugoslavian and 
Albanian bands for instigating the civil 
war. 

Greek delegate Vassili Dendramis sub- 
mitted to the Security Council charges of 
border violation by Yugoslavia, Albania, 
and Bulgaria and asked that a Commis- 
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sion be sent to Greece to investigate the 
situation. On 19 December 1946 the Se- 
curity Council accepted a United States 
proposal to set up a Commission com- 
posed of representatives of Security Coun- 
cil member nations to investigate border 
strife in Greece. The Commission was au- 
thorized to go anywhere in Greece, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. The 


Mr. N. S. Khrushchev personally leads the Soviet attack designed to destroy the United 


tober that Poland and Albania were help- 
ing Greek guerrillas to reenter Greece to 
carry on subversive activities and that 
serious border clashes recently had oc- 
curred on the Evros River between Greece 
and Bulgaria. 


General Markos Vafthiades was the 


Greek guerrilla leader as well as Premier, 
War Minister, and General of the “Demo- 





Nations as an effective force for combating aggression.—United Nations photo. 


United Nations Balkan Committee met in 
Salonica, Greece, on 23 March 1948. The 
members unanimously agreed that Yugo- 
slavia, which at that time was a Soviet 
satellite, had permitted Greek guerrillas 
to operate across her borders. 

Two United Nations observers reported 
that they were under fire from Albania 
inthe Yanina area on 21 March 1948. The 
Commission reported on 11 and 12 Oc- 


cratic Fighting Forces.” He had been a 
prewar Greek Communist organizer and 
had been jailed at least eight times since 
1929 for seditious speeches, provoking 
strikes and riots, robbery, identification 
fraud, and was wanted for murder by 
the Greek Government. He had been ELAS 
(military branch of EAM) resistance com- 
mander in Western Macedonia during the 
German occupation. 
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On 16 August 1947 General Markos 
Vafthiades broadcast a proclamation of 
a new Soviet patterned “Free Greek Gov- 
ernment.” He renounced King Paul and 
called for “the expulsion of all foreigners 
and their agents,” meaning the Americans 
and British. On 24 December 1947 Vaf- 
thiades set up the First Provisional Dem- 
ocratic Government of Free Greece with 
an all-Communist cabinet headed by him- 
self. He called upon ELAS to take up 
arms and to help establish his regime 
throughout Greece. 

The Greek Civil War was an example 
of a Soviet sponsored and financed re- 
bellion designed to destroy the United 
Nations. The United Nations, however, 
with the active support of the United 
States, aided Greece, reported the sup- 
port for the Greek guerrillas, and checked 
aggression in Greece. The United States 
formed the Greek Aid Administration 
headed by Dwight P. Griswold which 
shipped immediately to Greece 35 million 
dollars in military “antibandit” supplies 
including planes. The sum of 350 million 
dollars was allotted for aid and military 
supplies. 

Korea 

The fighting had hardly died down in 
Greece before the Soviet Union launched 
her most serious attack on the United Na- 
tions. On 25 June 1950 at dawn, 75,000 
troops of the North Korean People’s Army 
struck southward across the 38th Parallel 
at South Korea. President Truman ordered 
American forces to defend South Korea 
on the land and sea and in the air. The 
Security Council passed a resolution call- 
ing for sanctions against the North Ko- 
reans. The Soviet Union, which up to this 
time had been feigning neutrality, sent 
a note to United Nations Secretary Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie denouncing the resolution. 
She claimed the resolution had no legal 
force for two reasons: first, the Chinese 
Nationalist Government had no right to 
represent China on the Security Council, 
and second, the Soviet Union had exer- 
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cised her veto power by nonrepresentation 
when the Council voted. Pravda, the Com. 
munist Party newspaper, attempted to 
disavow Soviet responsibility in Korea, 

This is an example of the propaganda 
technique of name calling. It also is what 
the psychologists call projection. If you 
do something wrong, accuse the enemy of 
doing it before he accuses you. It is par. 
ticularly effective when the charge js 
false. The one who makes it first has the 
advantage because many people believe 
any charge they hear without investigat- 
ing it. A person (or nation) ascribes his 
motives to the opposition. If a nation is 
aggressive, it charges that its enemy is 
aggressive. This action tends to relieve 
its own feeling of guilt at the aggression. 
We have all heard children claim that “he 
hit me first,” in order to escape blame for 
a fight. The Soviet Union behaved in the 
same childish way. 


Peace or Intermission 


The United Nations called for help from 
its members; 16 nations responded by 
sending combat forces for the UN con- 
mand. Thus the first international army 
to fight aggression was born. Other mem- 
bers sent supplies and Red Cross equip- 
ment. More than three years of fighting 
demonstrated to the Soviet Union that her 
actions as well as those of her satellite 
Communist China had strengthened the 
United Nations. On 27 July 1953 she pre- 
vailed upon the North Koreans and the 
Chinese Communists to sign an armistice. 
It remains to be seen whether this is a 
permanent peace or whether it is merely 
an intermission to enable the Communists 
to build up their forces to attack again in 
Korea or elsewhere. 

In addition to these three major tests 
of the United Nations, the Soviet Union 
and her Communist satellites have tried 
to disrupt the United Nations by charg- 
ing that it is controlled by the Anglo- 
American imperialists who are planning 
a third world war—another example of 
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name calling and projection. The Soviet 
Union, which is the only major imperial- 
ist nation in the world today, calls the 
defenders against Soviet aggression im- 
perialists. It is difficult to see how anyone 
who has followed Soviet imperialism can 
believe such propaganda. 

When Soviet Foreign Minister Vyshin- 
ski left the Paris General Assembly ses- 
sion on 22 January 1952, he stated that 
the General Assembly produced “no good 
results,” and “proved itself a tool of the 
Anglo-American bloc, which is preparing 
for war.” At the same session the Soviet 
Union had charged that the United States 
and Great Britain were prolonging the 
Kashmir dispute thereby hoping to fill 
Kashmir with United States and British 
occupation troops under the pretense of 
policing a plebiscite for the United Na- 
tions. 

The Soviet Union and her satellites also 
tried to wreck the United Nations by re- 
fusing to recognize Lie’s reelection as 
Secretary General. Lie accused the Soviets 
of trying to undermine the authority of 
his office. He charged that the policy of 
the Soviet bloc had been, and continued to 
be, the crudest form of pressure, not only 
against “me” but against any future Sec- 
retary General. Lie had incurred the 
wrath of the Soviet Union by advocating 
the defense of Korea against Communist 
aggression. 

More recently, Soviet anger over Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s Congo policy has led Mr. 
Khrushchev to launch his drive to “re- 
organize’ the UN. Mr. Khrushchev’s 
wrath apparently is an occupational haz- 
ard which is built into the Secretary Gen- 
eral’s office. The Soviet proposal to abolish 
the post of Secretary General and to set 
up instead a collective executive body is 
aimed directly at the heart of the United 
Nations. 


DISUNITE THE US AND ALLIES 
The second major aim of Soviet psy- 
chological warfare is to destroy the unity 


of the United States and her allies. If 
the Western allies can be alienated, then 
the Soviet Union can deal with them sep- 
arately at great advantage. 

The first attempt which international 
communism made to divide the Western 
allies was to attack the Marshall Plan by 
fostering suspicions of US motives in of- 
fering such economic aid. Speaking at 
Harvard’s Commencement exercises in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 5 June 
1947, Marshall urged the European na- 
tions to get together and decide on their 
economic needs so that further United 
States aid could be integrated. He said 
that the US would not assist any country 
which tried to block another nation’s re- 
covery and that the United States would 
oppose any movement which sought to 
make political capital by perpetuating hu- 
man misery. The Soviet Union refused to 
participate in the program and demanded 
that Czechoslovakia withdraw her accept- 
ance to attend the Conference. 

On 22 October 1947 Pravda reported 
that Colonel General Andrei A. Zhdanov, 
a Politburo member and a secretary of the 
Russian Communist Central Committee, 
told a nine-nation Communist conference 
in Poland that the Soviet Union would 
lead the attack on the Marshall Plan os- 
tensibly to prevent “American imperial- 
ism” from making Europe a “49th” state. 
Zhdanov was quoted as having said that 
“appeasement” of the United States would 
be comparable to Chamberlain’s Munich 
policy. 

The Communist “line” was that the 
United States was giving Marshall Plan 
aid to enslave European nations in the 
bonds of American imperialism. They also 
contended that the United States had to 
export surpluses in order to avoid depres- 
sion at home and that it was economically 
unsound for Europe to tie itself to Amer- 
ican economic instability. When this failed 
to convince the majority of Europeans, 
the Communists attempted to start strikes 
in France and Italy in protest against the 
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Marshall Plan. Through the French Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor (CGT), which 
was Communist controlled, the Communist 
conspiracy fomented a strike for a wage 
increase when the French Government 
was desperately trying to control inflation. 
After a month’s duration and when the 
strike appeared to be disintegrating, the 
union finally accepted the French Govern- 
ment’s final offer. The workers wanted to 
return to their jobs because they ran out 
of money and credit. The workers them- 
selves were convinced that the strikes were 
Communist sabotage of the Marshall Plan. 
It was estimated that the strike cost 
France 500 million dollars and resulted 
in 42 deaths from sabotage and disorders, 
without winning any substantial pay con- 
cessions that the government had not pre- 
viously offered. The strike deepened Com- 
munist political isolation in France and 
brought on the Schuman antistrike law. 


Berlin Blockade 

The Communists, however, were not yet 
finished. On 24 June 1948 the Soviet Union 
clamped a railroad, highway, and water- 
way blockade on Berlin. According to the 
Soviet delegate to the United Nations 
who discussed the blockade during the 
week of 4 October 1948, there were two 
major purposes for the blockade: first, 
the defeat of the Marshall Plan, and sec- 
ond, the defeat of the economic merger 
of the British-United States zones in 
Western Germany. The Soviet Union rea- 
soned that she could block the Marshall 
Plan aid from the United States by caus- 
ing its diversion to Berlin and that she 
could force England, the United States, 
and France to relinquish their economic 
merger of Western Germany. The Soviets 
had no hope of converting Western Ger- 
many to communism if the zones were 
merged and there was a free exchange of 
goods between them. 

The allied airlift defeated the Soviet 
blockade. After 10 months the Soviets ad- 
mitted defeat and sued for peace. The 
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allies delivered 2,343,301 tons of supplies 
on 277,264 separate flights. In the begin. 
ning the Soviets believed that such an 
airlift was impracticable. 

Next, the Communists attempted to dis. 
unite the allies by destroying the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Soviet in. 
tent and procedures followed the same 
pattern as they had in the past. The So. 
viet Union first protested to the British 
Foreign Office that the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization violated the 1942 
Anglo-Soviet Friendship Treaty. This was 
a veiled threat to Great Britain to disasso- 
ciate herself from the organization or face 
a possible -attack from the Soviet Union. 
Great Britain rejected this Soviet protest 
on 13 April 1949. 

On 28 January 1949 Britain, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxen- 
bourg agreed to organize a Council of 
Europe along the general lines of a Eu- 
ropean federation. The Soviet Foreign 
Ministry, however, denounced the proposed 
Western Council and the Atlantic Pact 
on 29 January 1949 as steps along “the 
road of preparing for new aggression in 
Europe.” The Soviet Union said that the 
Brussels group “had broken with peace- 
loving policy” and hoped to attack “those 
Eastern states which were their allies in 
World War II.” Tass also reported on 29 
January that the Soviet Union had de- 
manded that Norway explain her interest 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 

Failure of Strikes 

Realizing that they had achieved noth- 
ing by their protests, the Soviets again 
instigated strikes and sabotage through 
Communist controlled labor unions. In a 
Party Congress in Gennevilliers, France, 
on 2-6 April 1950 the French Communists 
defied antisabotage laws and adopted or- 
ders for the party to “intensify action 
against the transport, handling, and man- 
ufacture of arms.” The Communists had 
already tried to prevent the unloading of 
the first United States arms aid shipment 
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in Cherbourg, France, on 13 April 1950 
but had failed when only a handful of 
pickets turned up at the heavily guarded 
docks. 

The party’s campaigns against the Mar- 
shall Plan, the Atlantic Pact, United 
States views on nuclear energy, and the 
Indochina War had reduced by 300,000 
the French Communist party membership 
of one million claimed at the end of World 
War II. The Communist newspaper L’Hu- 
manite’s daily circulation had dropped to 
239,000 from 400,000 since 1948. 

Italian Communists, operating under 
party orders, also tried to prevent the 
unloading of American military supplies 
delivered to Italy under terms of the 
NATO agreement. On 11 April 1950 the 
Communists expected the first ship with 
military cargo—the American Export 
Lines’ Exilong—to dock in Bari. Instead 
the ship docked at Naples and the Com- 
munist activists made no attempt to break 
through the police lines there. 

The Soviet Union, assisted by the Com- 
munist apparatus in France and Italy, 
clearly failed to disorganize NATO. They 
next tried to prevent Turkey from join- 
ing NATO. In a note on 3 November 1951 
the Soviets told Turkey that they “cannot 
remain indifferent” to Turkey’s “joining 
the aggressive Atlantic bloc and allowing 
Turkish territory to be used for the es- 
tablishment of foreign military bases on 
Soviet frontiers.” The Soviets demanded 
that Turkey explain her move to join 
NATO inasmuch as Turkey was not con- 
tiguous to the Atlantic. It said that the 
United States was planning aggression 
against the USSR from Turkish military 
airfields built with United States aid. The 
United States denounced the Soviet note 
on 5 November as an attempt to frighten 
a prospective member of NATO and to 
misrepresent the objectives of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

In view of the Soviet failure to frighten 
Turkey from joining NATO, Soviet For- 
eign Minister Vyshinski on 8 November 


1951 delivered a blistering attack on 
NATO declaring that the United Nations 
should outlaw the Atlantic Pact. This at- 
tack accomplished nothing. 

The Soviet Union also stated in notes to 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
France on 11 October 1951 that she would 
agree to modify peace treaty limits on 
Italian armament only if Italy withdrew 
from the “aggressive Atlantic Pact and 
similar favors are granted Bulgaria, Fin- 
land, Hungary, and Romania.” The Soviet 
Union also attempted to destroy NATO 
upon the occasion of conflict between 
Egypt and Israel, France, and Great Brit- 
ain in October 1956. The Soviet Union 
offered to aid the United States in fight- 
ing England and France, knowing that 
such action by the United States would 
destroy NATO. All of these attacks on 
NATO failed to halt its progress and the 
Soviet Union again went on the defensive 
in her campaign of psychological warfare. 


RACIAL PREJUDICE 

The third tentacle of Soviet psycholog- 
ical warfare is the exhortation to colonial 
peoples to throw off so-called “white im- 
perialism” and follow communism. The 
Communists have sounded this call in 
British Malaya, Indochina, and Kenya, 
Africa. Leaving nothing to chance, they 
have sponsored guerrilla activity marked 
by terror, massacre, and slaughter. 

The British fight against Communist 
guerrillas in British Malaya began on 7 
July 1948 in defense against Communist 
inspired guerrillas engaging in terrorist 
activities in an attempt to drive the Brit- 
ish from their rubber plantations and to 
seize control of the government. British 
Army, Navy, and Air Force units fought 
the guerrillas in Johore, Perak, and 
Pahang States. On 31 August 1957 the 
Federation of Malaya became a self-gov- 
erning dominion of the British Common- 
wealth. 

Communist guerrillas started fighting 
the French in Indochina in 1946. On 1 
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December of that year violent fighting 
broke out between Vietnam forces de- 
manding independence and French troops. 
The Vietnam Republic was headed by Ho- 
Chi-Minh (He Who Enlightens) who also 
was head of the Indochinese Communist 
Party. At various times he had been a 
photographer and a cabin boy, had studied 
in Moscow, and had been attached to the 
Soviet delegation in Boston in 1924. He 
served in 1927 as an aide to Michael Bo- 
rodin, Russian Communist who was an 
advisor to the Kuomintang during the 
Chinese Nationalist Revolution. 

On 5 June 1948 the French granted 
Vietnam independence within the French 
Union but Ho-Chi-Minh fought on de- 
manding unconditional independence. Pi- 
erre Mendés-France finally signed the 
cease-fire agreements on 21 July 1954. 


Mau Mau Society 

The Mau Mau movement in British 
Kenya, Africa, also exemplifies the use 
of massacre and terror to achieve Com- 
munist ends. The organizer and leader of 
the Mau Mau movement was Jomo (Burn- 
ing Spear) Kenyatta. Kenyatta was de- 
fended at his trial by D. N. Pritt, the 
London barrister who defended Gerhart 
Eisler against extradition proceedings 
when the German Communist jumped bail 
in the United States and arrived in Brit- 
ain. Kenyatta, who is almost 50 years old, 
is a member of the million-strong Kikuyu 
tribe from which Mau Mau springs. He 
has lived a number of years in England, 
the home of his white wife and a son. 
In England he was a friend of Paul Robe- 
son the American singer. In 1932-34 he 
studied at Moscow University where he 
lived in quarters furnished by the Com- 
munist /nternationale. 

The Mau Mau movement is an antiwhite 
organization determined to force the Brit- 
ish out of Kenya by violence, murder, and 
revolution. In reference to its activities, 
an editorial in Pravda on 22 March 1953 
evinced further name calling and projec- 
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tion when it stated that the English could 
attain nothing by a policy of blackmail 
and terror. 

Their actions arouse the determination 
of the people of the African Continent to 
intensify their struggle to more quickly 
throw off from themselves the yoke of 
the hated bloody system of imperialist 
oppression. 

Now the Soviet Union is infiltrating 
Latin America by exploiting revolutions 
such as Castro’s in Cuba. Khrushchev has 
threatened to bomb the United States un- 
less she acknowledges a Soviet right to 
intrude in hemisphere affairs. He also at- 
tempts to control the Congo and threatens 
war unless the Belgians leave immediately 
and the United States withdraws a few 
soldiers who are attempting to relieve the 
hunger of starving Africans. 


INTERNAL DIVISION 

The fourth method of psychological 
warfare used by the Communists is to 
create by political and warlike means in- 
ternal division in democratic states. In 
France the Communist Party constantly 
has opposed constructive measures de- 
signed to stabilize both the government 
and the economy and has strewn false- 
hood and confusion along the paths of 
progress. Two outstanding examples of 
the application of this technique are found 
in China and the United States where the 
Soviet Union has attempted to divide opin- 
ion by use of the “Peace Offensive.” 

On 14 August 1945 the Moscow Radio 
announced that the Soviet Union and 
China had signed a treaty of friendship 
and alliance, reaching “full agreement on 
all the questions of common interest.” The 
treaty included a pledge by the Soviet 
Union to respect the sovereignty and ter- 
ritorial integrity of the Chinese Govern- 
ment and not to interfere in internal af- 
fairs. This treaty, therefore, was the 
beginning of a “Peace Offensive” to mis- 
lead the Chinese Republic. 


In separate agreements the Soviet 
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Union received joint ownership and man- 
agement of the main railways of Man- 
churia and joint use with China of Port 
Arthur as a naval base. Dairen was de- 
clared a free port, with the harbor master 
to be a Soviet and the Soviet Union 
getting free rights to half of the port in- 
stallations and equipment. China also was 
to recognize the independence of Outer 
Mongolia if a plebiscite showed that the 
people of that country desired their in- 
dependence from China. It soon became 
a Soviet satellite after a plebiscite showed 
that its inhabitants desired their “free- 
dom.” 

In return for these sweeping conces- 
sions by China to the Soviet Union, China 
soon perceived that the territorial guar- 
antees given by the Soviet Union were 
worthless. It is true that the Soviet Union 
did not attack China directly, but she ac- 
complished the same purpose through the 
Chinese Communist Party under Mao Tse- 
tung, later President of Communist China. 
Exactly one month after the Soviet Union 
had guaranteed the territorial integrity 
of China, on 14 September 1945, the Chi- 
nese Communists announced that its armed 
forces during the past week had made 
sweeping territorial gains from the Yang- 
tze Valley to areas north and west of 
Peking. General Mao Tse-tung said that 
the Communists were still fighting be- 
cause the “Japanese and the puppets are 
fighting.” 

By 1 November 1948 General Mao re- 
ported in the Cominform Bulletin in Bu- 
charest that his forces had occupied 907,- 
000 square miles or 24.5 percent of China 
and had killed or captured 2.6 million 
Nationalist Chinese troops. They ruled 
168 million or 35 percent of the Chinese 
population. In a broadcast on 6 Novem- 
ber 1948, hailing the 31st anniversary of 
the Soviet Revolution, Mao and his mili- 
tary Commander in Chief, General Chu 
Teh, denounced the United States and 
promised close cooperation with the Soviet 
Union. 


Chinese Subversion 

At the time the Chinese Communists 
were fighting to gain control of all China, 
and even before, the Soviet Union was 
pumping into China a constant stream of 
propaganda. The general tenor of this 
propaganda was that the Chinese Com- 
munists desired only peace and democracy 
and that Chiang Kai-shek was a corrupt 
dictator opposed to democracy in China. 
On 18 February 1945 Pravda charged that 
China was not giving her full effort to 
the war. 

Chinese patriots as well as China’s 
friends abroad agree that the military 
situation can change radically and favor- 
ably only if the internal political crisis 
is solved, if national unity is secured, and 
if the state is democratized. 

The article went on to state that recent 
government changes constituted “no more 
than a reshuffling of the cards.” 

When Mao arrived in Moscow on 16 
December 1949, for a visit coinciding with 
the celebration of Premier Stalin’s 70th 
birthday, he had become Chief of the Chi- 
nese State. The Soviet psychological war- 
fare of the “Peace Offensive” coupled with 
the fighting tactics of the Chinese Red 
Army had achieved success. He said in 
a speech on arrival that “for many years 
the Soviet people and the Soviet Govern- 
ment have repeatedly given aid to the 
cause of the liberation of the Chinese 
People.” He promised Red China’s coop- 
eration with the USSR in the “struggle 
against the warmongers.” The Soviet 
Union simultaneously negotiated a 30- 
year peace pact with Nationalist China, 
and actively assisted a subversive group 
within China to overthrow the legitimate 
Chinese Government. 


Progressive Party 
In the United States the Soviet Union 
sought to confuse and divide public opin- 
ion by exploiting the Progressive Party 
in the presidential election of 1948. The 
Frogressive Convention met in Philadel- 
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phia from 22 to 25 July 1948. One month 
earlier the Soviet Union had blockaded 
Berlin. The Chinese Red Army at the 
same time was seeking to overthrow 
Chiang Kai-shek. Communist guerrillas 
were fighting in Malaya and Indochina. 

The Progressive Party Platform called 
for: 

1. Repeal of peacetime draft and the 
rejection of universal military training. 

2. Repudiation of the Truman Doctrine 
(Turkey and Greece) and “an end to mili- 
tary economic intervention in support of 
Fascist regimes in China, Greece, Turkey, 
the Middle East, and Latin America.” 

3. Repudiation of the Marshall Plan. 

4. Support of all colonial peoples 
throughout the world for independence 
including Puerto Rico, Africa, Asia, West 
Indies, Korea, Ireland, and Armenia. 

5. A ban on the use of nuclear and bac- 
teriological weapons and destruction of 
existing nuclear weapon stocks. 

If the United States had adopted the 
Progressive Party Platform and carried 
it out, she would have found herself iso- 
lated from her allies, militarily impotent, 
and Europe would have been economically 
bankrupt. Paul Robeson, the American 
singer and pro-Communist, was elected 
co-Chairman of the party. One month 
later on 26 August the Communist Party 
of the United States endorsed the Pro- 
gressive Party candidates and platform. 
For obvious reasons the party did not 
nominate a presidential ticket of its own. 

One of the prime objectives of Soviet 
psychological warfare in the United States 
is to undermine the confidence of the 
American people in the reliability and 
honesty of their government. This would 
result in cynicism, disillusionment, and 
doubt that the government is honestly 
fighting communism. Logically, this atti- 
tude would lead to opposition to gov- 
ernmental policies and withdrawal from 
international affairs, leaving a power vac- 
uum to be filled by the Soviet Union. Oc- 
casionally, one hears talk about getting 
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out of Korea, Japan, and Europe and re. 
tiring to the shores of the United States 
to wait until the Communists have gobbled 
up the rest of the world, and then de- 
fending ourselves on our own land. Noth- 
ing would suit the Communists better. 


CONFUSION LINE 


The fifth method of psychological war- 
fare which the Soviets use might be called 
the “Confusion Line.” At one moment 
Khrushchev claims that he is struggling 
for peace, and that war in the modern 
world is unthinkable. He seeks to create 
an image of himself as a great leader for 
peace. In the next breath he threatens to 
rain rockets on the United States if we 
protect the lives and property of American 
citizens in Cuba. He pleads for cessation 
of nuclear weapon testing one day and 
follows it with a refusal to provide ade- 
quate inspection the next. He states be- 
fore the United Nations that he is for 
complete disarmament. But after months 
of wrangling in disarmament conferences 
he refuses to make any move which would 
lead to the disarmament. He states that 
peace must be maintained in Africa and 
then threatens to intervene in the Congo 
unless all Belgian troops are withdrawn 
immediately. 

This Khrushchev technique of psycho- 
logical warfare seems to be related to the 
experiments of Ivan Pavlov (1849-1936) 
Russian physiologist and winner of the 
Nobel Prize for Science in 1904. Pavlov 
became famous for his discovery of the 
conditioned reflex in dogs. He found that 
by ringing a bell and then feeding the dog 
that a conditioned reflex of the salivary 
glands occurred so that the glands secreted 
saliva when the bell was rung, even 
though the dog was not fed. Pavlov dis- 
covered that if at times when the bell was 
rung the dog was fed and at other times 
he was not fed, confusion resulted and the 
dog became demoralized and even suffered 
emotional disturbances and nervous break- 
down. 
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Pavlov found that the apathetic and less 
intelligent dogs showed less tendency to 
emotional deterioration than the alert and 
intelligent dogs. The intelligent dogs en- 
deavored to understand the meaning of 
the conflicting signals. When they could 
not understand they became apathetic and 
emotionally disturbed. At times these lat- 
ter dogs seemed to lose all interest in 
food and their surroundings. 

During World War II the Nazis used 
similar methods upon prisoners of war. 
Brutal mistreatment or neglect was fol- 
lowed by kindnesses such as offering cig- 
arettes or additional food together with 
pleasant conversation. They found that 
the kindness took away the will to resist 
among prisoners when continued harsh 
treatment alone failed to weaken their 
resolution. Similar methods were used by 
the Soviet Secret Police in their brain 
washing of resisters against the Commu- 
nist regime. The Communist Chinese in 
Korea tried similar methods against pris- 
oners of war with limited success. 

Now Khrushchev is attempting to use 
these methods against the citizens and the 
military forces of the United States. By 
making conflicting statements, he hopes 
to break down the will of the American 
people and their armed forces to resist 
international communism. He also may 
be able to cause dissension in the great 
alliance of the West because statesmen 
of different nations will interpret his con- 
flicting statements differently and perhaps 
disagree about the best policy to pursue 
in respect to the Soviet Union. In some 
instances they will try to make sense out 
of a set of “signals” where there is no 
sense. 

This Khrushchev technique has a dan- 
ger which Khrushchev may not have rec- 
ognized. His statements may spread con- 
fusion within the Soviet Union and other 
Communist countries and cause emotional 
disturbances and conflicts there. If the 
West cannot find a logical and reasonable 
explanation of his conflicting statements, 


the people of the Soviet Union may also 
lose confidence in his leadership and lack 
the will to resist democracy. We may call 
this the boomerang or fallout effect. As 
in the case of the fallout from a nuclear 
weapon, it may be difficult to confine the 
total effect of the confusion technique to 
the area where it is desired that all the 
damage be done. The Russians may ask 
each other, even members of the Commu- 
nist Party, why Khrushchev talks so much 
about peace and does so little about it. If 
the United States follows a more consist- 
ent policy than the Soviet Union, some 
Russians may question the sincerity—and 
even good sense—of their leader. 

The best defense against the Soviet 
technique of confusion is to realize that 
it is deliberately intended to be confusing. 
If this course is followed, demoralization 
of the will to resist should not occur. 
Americans should not expect logical state- 
ments when the statements are intended 
to be illogical. The will to resist this psy- 
chological warfare should continue in the 
United States. When Khrushchev talks 
about peaceful coexistence, he does not 
mean any cessation of psychological war- 
fare or lessening of the threat of use of 
force. He means that if psychological war- 
fare is successful in demoralizing the 
American people and bringing their sur- 
render to communism, then military war- 
fare will be unnecessary or else futile. 

Thus far we have been able to overcome 
the efforts to destroy the United Nations 
and our alliances. The Communists have 
been most successful with their warfare 
among colonial peoples and in China where 
they practiced aggression through satel- 
lite party apparatus. Can we in America 
withstand the barrage of Communist psy- 
chological warfare in words and actions 
and, in turn, take away the initiative in 
psychological warfare from the Commu- 
nists? We must do better than we have 
in the past if we are to preserve the 
liberty of our souls and minds from Com- 
munist infiltration and corruption. 
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The Communist Long War 





D ESPITE the heavy-footed emphasis 
placed on guerrilla warfare by Commu- 
nist military writers, it by no means dom- 
inates the thinking of those actively plan- 
ning the next move against the Free 
World. The opinions of Mao Tse-tung are 
particularly revealing in this respect, for 
Mao has emerged as the leading military 
writer of the Red Chinese world and, in 
fact, is almost alone as an innovator and 
theoretician. The greater bulk of Red Chi- 
nese military doctrine thus tends to be an 
elaboration or explanation of the ideas of 
Mao Tse-tung. 

The type of warfare the Chinese Com- 
munists expect to adopt has been expressed 
in this statement of Mao: 

- we mean that the issue of the war 
must be mainly decided by regular war- 
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fare, especially in its mobile form, while 
guerilla warfare can not assume this chief 
responsibility. 

If this statement can be interpreted to 
place guerrilla warfare in its proper per- 
spective in Chinese Communist military 
thinking, then the total frame of strategic 
and tactical perspective bears examina- 
tion. 

Basic Premise 

Speaking in the broadest, most general 
terms, the Red Chinese military leaders 
are not unlike military commanders any- 
where in the world. They prefer not to 
accept the possibility of ultimate defeat. 
To this highly generalized approach should 
be added one qualifying factor of partic- 
ular importance: They also refuse to ac- 
cept the possibility of a quick victory— 


Communist military leaders are disinclined to accept the possibility 
of a quick victory either strategically in a major conflict, tactically, 
or politically. Mao’s words and actions have set the pattern in the 
struggle against domestic and international anti-Communist elements 
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either tactically on an individual battle- 
field, strategically in a major conflict, or 
politically in their struggle against do- 
mestic and international anti-Communist 
elements. 


Any commander, the Communist va- 
riety included, would prefer bloodless yic- 
tories. The Communists, too, occasionally 
dream momentarily of a political rather 
than a military conquest of the Free 
World. But these pleasant moments of 
diversionary reflection are short indeed. 
These men are fully prepared for an ex- 
tended and extensive conflict whether in 
the arena of battlefield tactics, war strat- 
egy, or political subterfuge. 

During this protracted conflict the Com- 
munists intend to explore every possible 
means of waging war. Of particular in- 
terest is the thesis that no single strategy 
or tactic will become so dominant that 
flexibility to yield to the demands of the 
situation will be lost. Mao stated the 
basic premise of Communist war in these 
words: 

In general, mobile warfare is the prin- 
cipal and guerilla warfare the supplemen- 
tary form; in specific circumstances, guer- 
illa warfare is the principal and mobile 
warfare the supplementary form. 

A danger always exists in putting words 
into someone else’s mouth, but the appar- 
ent intent of this statement seems to be 
this: Guerrilla warfare is not to be de- 
nied its importance as a form of warfare, 
but at the same time it will not always be 
as important as the volume of literature 
on this topic would indicate. Its use at 
any particular time will depend entirely 
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on the expected advantages to be obtained 
by resorting to irregular warfare. 


Rather than resort blindly and instinc- 
tively to guerrilla warfare, the Commu- 
nist military commanders constantly will 
be balancing the value expected for the 
effort expended. This, by the way, is no 
abstract theory advanced for use in prac- 
tice debates in Communist military schools. 
It appeared in concrete form in the stra- 
tegic directive to the Eighth Route Army 
operating in North China during the war 
with Japan: “. . . basically guerilla war- 
fare, but lose no chance for mobile war- 
fare.” 


Mobile versus Guerrilla Warfare 


The Chinese Communists recognize 
three basic types of warfare: positional, 
mobile, and guerrilla. Positional warfare 
—the conflict of trenches and fortified im- 
mobile positions—has a place in Chinese 
Communist military thinking, but a rather 
minor one. Red Chinese military thought 
is dominated by the mobile and guerrilla 
types. 

Before exploring the point of balance 
between them, the two terms should be 
defined in Communist terms. Mao summa- 
rized his (and thus Red Chinese) idea of 
mobile warfare when he said: “Fight when 
we can win and run away when we can 
not.” 


In Western military thought this may 
be regarded more as the ultimate in flex- 
ibility rather than mobility, but we should 
not be misled by an obvious oversimplifi- 
cation. A more complete and meaningful 
definition of mobile warfare as envisioned 
in Communist military doctrine is a type 
of action undertaken by regular troops 
along an extensive front in a large thea- 
ter of war. Expressed in this fashion, am- 
ple opportunity exists to press home and 
exploit victories, and slip away from the 
impasse. 


Probing more deeply into this Commu- 
nist concept of tactical and strategic mo- 
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bility, four distinguishing characteristics 
emerge: 

1. The employment of regular rather 
than irregular, partisan, or guerrilla 
troops. 

2. The inescapable implication that su- 
perior forces will always be brought to 
bear against decisive points when victory 
seems assured. 

3. Mobile warfare is essentially an of- 
fensive rather than a defensive operation. 

4. Fluidity, or the ability to advance 
and retreat in long strides, is the ideal. 

Red Chinese military commanders may 
not, however, be uncritical in the means 
by which they use mobile warfare. 

Mao has cautioned against two concep- 
tual dangers in the mobile offense which 
he terms flightism and desperadoism. His 
definitions of these two terms further il- 
lustrate the Communist idea of mobility in 
warfare. Flightism implies retreat with- 
out advance, while desperadoism involves 
advance without retreat. The Chinese 
Communist idea of mobility thus requires 
a delicate balance between advance and 
retreat, with both expected to occur, but 
neither to be used to the exclusion of the 
other. 

Guerrilla warfare, the other major 
mainstay of all Communists, is never to 
have a supremely dominant place in Chi- 
nese Communist military thinking. Any 
preeminence dictated by a particular sit- 
uation is to be purely a temporary ex- 
pedient. In the long war it is not regarded 
as either a dominant or decisive method 
of operating. 

The characteristics of Communist guer- 
rilla warfare are also four in number, but 
are appealingly simple: 

1. When the enemy advances, we re- 
treat. 

2. When the enemy halts, we harass. 

3. When the enemy tires, we attack. 

4. When the enemy retreats, we pursue. 

The Chinese Communist concept of 
guerrilla warfare is envisioned as a means 
of supporting mobile warfare and, as the 
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war progresses toward ultimate victory, 
eventually shades into a more regularized 
form of warfare. 


War Objectives 

Reduced to the simplest essentials, the 
Communist aim is for self-preservation 
and annihilation of the enemy—a doctrine 
which at least superficially appears highly 
unoriginal. Communists, however, do pe- 
culiar things with words for their own 
edification and to the confusion of those 
trying to understand them. 

Self-preservation in combat is no 
stranger to the battlefield, but the Com- 
munists have in mind no craven preserva- 
tion of individual hides. Much as the rifle- 
man takes cover during a fire fight the 
better to continue fighting and advancing, 
the Communists aim to husband their re- 
sources the better to continue in action. 

Annihilation of the enemy has two dis- 
tinct meanings in Communist military doc- 
trine. The most obvious, of course, involves 
physical destruction of the opposing 
forces, but the Chinese Communist do not 
always insist rigidly on plowing under 
the manpower resources of their enemies. 
Consistent with their political aims, the 
Red Chinese would much prefer to dis- 
arm the enemy or otherwise deprive him 
of the power of resistance. 

Not every captured soldier of the Japa- 
nese Imperial Army in China was slaugh- 
tered out of hand. In some instances the 
Communist field commanders were _in- 
structed to take the enemy alive if at all 
possible and convert him. This considera- 
tion for the political welfare of captives 
was by no means a uniform policy, but 
illustrates the length to which the Com- 
munists are willing to go in their effort 
to convert their enemies. 

Lenin, perhaps in echo to Clausewitz, 
once said that “War is simply the con- 
tinuation of politics by other means.” The 
Red Chinese subscribe to a variation on 
this theme by regarding politics as a 
bloodless sort of war. The importance of 
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political action to win converts to the 
Communist cause, both domestic and in- 
ternational, colors military thinking to a 
greater degree than any consideration of 
battlefield tactics or wartime strategy. 

Rather than annihilate the enemy 
through physical destruction, the Red 
Chinese would much prefer to conduct an 
extensive educational program for their 
own soldiers and civilians in building up 
their “will to fight,” and for the military 
and civilians of other nations in persuad- 
ing their friends and enemies of the utter 
injustice of doing battle against the dis- 
ciples of communism. 


The Communists will risk their collec- 
tive skins physically, if victory appears 
to be considerably more than a reasonable 
assurance, but they are by no means re- 
luctant to run away to improve their abil- 
ity to fight another day. If they can per- 
suade the enemy through propaganda, 
subversion, political education, and even 
the active encouragement of Communist 
revolution in the target nation to lay 
down his arms and thus annihilate his 
own ability to fight—well, so much the 
better. A live ex-enemy who no longer 
wishes to resist provides a ripe field for 
expanding the Communist sphere of in- 
fluence, however small the expansion. This 
is much preferred to physical destruction 
which would leave the Communists with 
nothing on their hands but a battleground 
empty save for piles of enemy dead rather 
unreceptive to Red indoctrination. 


The Stages of War 

Political victories, as desirable as they 
may be, are not expected too often. Thus 
Communist military thinking is geared to 
extended warfare on a shooting basis. Ig- 
noring for the moment the conduct of in- 
dividual skirmishes, the war in its totality 
is divided into three stages. 

@ In the first stage of the long war the 
Communists expect the worst—enemy 
dominance over the situation. This dom- 
ination, however, is military, not political, 


in nature and is of temporary duration. 
Just as basic Communist political doc- 
trine expects capitalism to resist the Com- 
munist revolt, in the purely military 
sphere the enemy also is expected to be on 
the strategic offensive with the Commu- 
nists on the strategic defensive. 

This first stage has three distinguish- 
ing characteristics: The enemy holds mo- 
mentary superiority in manpower, tech- 
nology, and other direct war-supporting 
resources; the relative inferiority of the 
Communist forces is made even worse by 
losses sustained in active combat with the 
superior enemy. On the other hand, the 
ability of the Communist forces to do bat- 
tle is steadily improving with experience. 
Thus where the Communists are quantita- 
tively weaker than their enemies, the 
quality of their fighting ability, if not 
already superior, is at least continually 
improving. 

The Red Chinese propose to correct the 
balance so heavily weighted against them 
by adopting suitably tailored strategic ac- 
tions. Primary reliance is to be made on 
mobile warfare and the doctrine of fight- 
if-you-can-win-and-run-if-you-can’t. Guer- 
rilla warfare is to be used as a supplement 
to mobile warfare with positional war- 
fare accorded a minor—almost negligible 
—role. The purpose of this strategy is 
self-preservation: exhaust the enemy in 
materiel, morale, and economic support 
while carefully husbanding the Commu- 
nist resources. 

e@ The second stage of the long war can 
best be described as a stalemate, although 
a temporary one. Perhaps a better descrip- 
tion would be a state of equilibrium in 
which the various fluctuating forces of 
the war are canceling each other out. The 
first stage has drifted gradually into this 
position of balance, and now the enemy 
has assumed the strategic defensive while 
the Communists are in the process of pre- 
paring for their own counteroffensive. 

This second stage is characterized by 
a drift toward parity between the oppos- 
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ing forces which will result ultimately in 
a reversal of their relative positions. The 
Communist forces have now gained su- 
periority in a significantly large number 
of areas both geographically and militar- 
ily. On the other side of the line the enemy 
has halted his advance and is now busily 
engaged in retaining what he has. Thus 
the enemy may hold the main centers of 
population and the major lines of com- 
munication (as the Japanese did in the 
China War), but the Communist control 
everything in between. 

With the pendulum swinging first to- 
ward equilibrium and then to imbalance 
in favor of the Communists, every possible 
push is given to increase the magnitude 
of the swing. Guerrilla warfare is now 
predominant, supplemented by mobile war- 
fare. The regular troops employed in mo- 
bile warfare are used to hold a frontline, 
but large numbers of irregulars are dis- 
patched to the enemy rear. The intent here 
is to divide the enemy occupied territory 
into three areas: 

1. An enemy base area from which he 
operates and which is sufficiently strong 
at the moment as to be virtually unassail- 
able. 


2. Guerrilla base areas from which the 
Communist irregulars operate and which 
are beyond convenient reach of the enemy 
bottled up in his base areas. 

3. The contested areas in between which 
become arenas of actual combat. 


The second stage of war is thus one of 
transition and the expectation of immi- 
nent change. The enemy may hold or even 
take large cities, but the Red Chinese at- 
tach little military importance to the loss 
or retention of these population centers. 
The important consideration in this stage 
is not geography, but the shift in the rela- 
tive positions of strength and power of 
the Communists from one of inferiority 
to one of superiority. 

e@ The third stage of the long war is 
characterized by a complete reversal of the 
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situation existing in the first stage. The 
enemy is now conducting a strategic re. 
treat in the face of the Communist counter. 
offensive. This transition from retreat, to 
stalemate, to offensive does not, however, 
develop on a uniform geographical basis, 
The Communists fully expect significant 
differences between geographical areas in 
the pace through these three stages. No 
insistence whatever is made on uniformity 
or holding back in one sector to permit 
laggards to catch up. 

Mobile warfare has now returned to its 
position of first importance and the Com- 
munists also are prepared at this time 
to indulge in the luxury of positional war- 
fare where it suits their advantage. Guer- 
rilla warfare, as might be expected, has 
resumed its supplementary role and, in 
fact, by now is shading into regular mo- 
bile warfare. 

Victory or Subjugation 

In each of these stages the Communists 
are fighting a war of survival. The only 
choices they see open to them are com- 
plete victory or subjugation—and the lat- 
ter alternative is completely unacceptable. 
The Red Chinese will spare nothing to 
gain ultimate victory. The battlefield tac- 
tics of the Communists would give the 
impression of a wasteful use of the man- 
power resource, but this too is part of 
the pattern of waging a war for victory. 
Man may be disposable in the Communist 
pattern, but not dispensable. Mao has said, 
“Weapons are an important factor in war, 
but not the decisive one; it is man and 
not materiel that counts.” 

In this he is not overly far from his 
Western military brethren. But in saying 
that “. .. we shall create a vast sea of hu- 
manity and drown the enemy in it,” he 
goes far afield from the technology-based 
war of Western thought—but only as far 
as the battlefield is concerned. The en- 
croachments of communism internation- 
ally indicates, at least politically if not 
militarily, that the Reds actually mean to 
drown the Free World in a Red flood tide. 
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The Short War 

The realists of the Chinese Communist 
Army put little faith in the short war. At 
the same time they do not discount en- 
tirely the possibility that a short war can 
be fought under favorable circumstances. 
The principles which are brought to bear 
on the short war do double duty in that 
they also may be used to shorten the pro- 
tracted war. 

First, the Communist forces are to be 
strengthened and the enemy weakened. 
To do this guerrilla war is developed for 
the purpose of reducing the amount of 
territory under enemy control. Domestic- 
ally, new armies must be built, war in- 
dustries developed, and the entire national 
war effort consolidated and pointed to- 
ward progress in the political, economic, 
and cultural spheres. 

The political aspects of conflict, as may 
be expected, assume considerable impor- 
tance whether the war be short or long. 
The intensive propaganda effort which 
characterizes Red aggression or subver- 
sion anywhere in the world is to be di- 
rected both toward winning over enemy 
troops to the cause of communism and 
securing generally favorable world opin- 
ion. The two aspects of the propaganda 
effort are coequal, for the Communists 
are abnormally sensitive to criticism do- 
mestically and, particularly, internation- 
ally. William W. Kaufmann, in his essay 
on “Limited Warfare,” described this sen- 
sitivity in these words: 

Although we ourselves may often for- 
get it, the specific issues involved in a 
dispute remain vitally important in de- 
termining behavior in the international 
arena, particularly when a forum such as 
the United Nations is available. Even the 
Soviet Union and Red China have tended 
to justify their actions in terms of spe- 
cific issues rather than on the grounds of 
brute power. Equally, they have avoided 
flying too ruthlessly in the face of wide- 
spread expressions of opinion hostile to 
their side of a particular issue. 


Hence the intensive efforts of Red China 
directed at coaxing back into the friendly 
fold the small nations of Southeast Asia 
who were abruptly disenchanted by the 
Indian border dispute in late 1959 and 
early 1960. 

In these respects the short war differs 
little from its protracted brother, since 
effort appears directed not at short cir- 
cuiting any of the three stages of war, 
but rather in hastening progress through 
them. 

How to Wage War 


The Chinese Communists _ subscribe 
rather heartily to one of Sun Tze’s basic 
laws of war: “... know your enemy and 


know yourself and you can fight a hun- 
dred battles without disaster.” 


How can this penetrating insight be 
acquired? 

The Chinese Communists feel that three 
simultaneous avenues of approach to the 
problem should be used: Unite national 
opinion behind the Communist war effort, 
unite world opinion against the enemy, 
and promote a Communist revolution in 
the enemy nations. 

On a more practical battlefield level, 
Mao has his own methods of proceeding: 


The strategy should be that of employ- 
ing our main forces in mobile warfare, 
over an extended, shifting, and indefinite 
front; a strategy depending for success 
on a high degree of mobility, and featured 
by swift attack and withdrawal, swift 
concentration, and dispersal. It will be 
large scale mobile warfare rather than 
the simple positional war of extensive 
trench-work, deep-massed lines, and heavy 
fortifications. 


This does not mean the abandonment 
of vital strategic points, which can be de- 
fended in positional warfare as long as 
profitable. But the pivotal strategy must 
be mobile warfare. Fortified warfare must 
be utilized, but it will be of auxiliary and 
secondary strategic importance. 

.... Our strategy and tactics must aim 
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to avoid great decisive battles in the early 
stages of the war, and gradually to break 
the morale, the fighting spirit, and mili- 
tary efficiency of the living forces of the 
enemy. 

This generalized statement of the prin- 
ciples applying to individual campaigns 
of the long war can be further supple- 
mented by six specific maxims. 

The advice Mao Tse-tung would give 
his battlefield commanders is this: 

1. Concentrate forces to gain momentary 
superiority 5 

The Communists aim to lose as few 
battles as possible. Better to run, they 
feel, in the face of certain defeat than 
stand and go down fighting. Some might 
call this cowardice, but in the cumula- 
tive effect of a series of sure victories, no 
matter how small individually, the ulti- 
mate victory is to be won. 

2. Attack the enemy in his weak sectors 
3. Attack the enemy when he is on the 
move, for then he is less alert 

Attack of an enemy in motion implies 
the possession of timely information of 
the location, direction, and rate of march 
of the opposing troops. This also implies 
hiding one’s own troop movements from 
the enemy. In achieving these twin ob- 
jectives of blinding the enemy and then 
attacking him, Mao feels that: 

It is therefore extremely important to 
mobilize and arm all the common people 
who are opposed to the enemy, and to have 
them carry on widespread raids against 
the enemy as well as seal off his informa- 
tion and shield our own forces, keeping 
the enemy in the dark about when and 
where we will attack him and thus laying 
the objective basis for his illusion and 
inadvertence. 

A blinded enemy is also a weaker op- 
ponent, for: 

In order to win victory we must try our 
best to seal the eyes and ears of the en- 
emy, making him blind and deaf, and to 
create confusion in the minds of the en- 
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emy commanders, driving them to dis. 
traction. 

And an enemy who has been blinded, 
deafened, deluded, and distracted is also 
far less formidable. 

4. Maintain the initiative and flexibility 

Maintaining freedom of action permits 
the Communist military commander to ad- 
vance and withdraw at will as the situa- 
tion demands. The strategic retreat, which 
is a planned strategic step adopted by 
weaker forces to conserve their own 
strength while waiting for an opportunity 
for a victory, is an important element of 
Communist military doctrine. But as the 
regular troops withdraw, the guerrillas 
advance into the enemy rear areas. 


5. Victory depends on absolute superiority 

The Chinese Communists have no pa- 
tience with relative superiority, for they 
believe this leads only to compromise or 
stalemate. Victory demands complete do- 
minion over the enemy to ensure that the 
triumph will be equally absolute. Appli- 
cation of this principle depends on the 
ability of the Communist military com- 
mander to adjudge correctly whether a 
given situation warrants a standup fight 
or a judicious withdrawal. 


The Red commander, however, is not 
required to fight a decisive engagement 
every time he meets the enemy. The cri- 
teria are these: 

a. Fight a decisive engagement only 
when victory is certain. 

b. Avoid a decisive engagement when 
victory is uncertain. 

c. Avoid absolutely a strategically de- 
cisive engagement which risks the destiny 
of the nation. 

6. Avoid mistakes 

The avoidance of error as a principle 
of Communist war seems almost to ap- 
proach a truism in nature, but the Com- 
munists give this apparently simple in- 
junction a deeper: significance. Mao feels 
that: 

In the course of the war, as long as 
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we employ correct military and political 
strategy, avoid mistakes in principle and 
exert our best efforts, the factors unfa- 
vorable to the enemy and favorable to 
us will develop as the war drags on, con- 
tinue to affect the enemy’s original 
strength and our weakness, and continue 
to alter the original relative position of 
the enemy’s superiority and our inferi- 
ority. 

The major strategic sins are five in 
number and include several of which both 
sides were guilty during the Korean War: 

a. Piecemeal reinforcement. 


b. Dispersion of main forces as against 
concentration at decisive points and oc- 
casions. 

c. Lack of coordination between major 
troop groupings. 

d. Failure to take full advantage of 
strategic opportunities. 

e. Failure to destroy an encircled en- 
emy. 

Perhaps the strategic and tactical doc- 
trines of the Red Chinese forces can best 
be summarized by detailing exactly what 
Mao advocates and what he feels should 
be shunned: 





THE RED CHINESE OPPOSE— 


Impetuosity during the offensive; un- 
due conservatism during the defen- 
sive; overemphasis on retreat to the 
exclusion of the advance; and over- 
reliance on guerrilla warfare. 


Protracted individual campaigns dur- 
ing a war. 


The idea of a quick ultimate victory. 


Fixed operational fronts and_ posi- 


tional warfare. 
Simply routing an enemy. 


Large rear areas and absolute, cen- 
tralized command. 


Banditry. 


Isolationism and the concept of war 
as a purely military operation. 





BUT FAVOR— 


Warfare of a guerrilla nature when 
maintained in proper perspective. 


A strategy which envisions a_ pro- 
tracted war. 


Seeking quick decisions in individual 
campaigns or battles. 


Fluid operational fronts and heavy 
reliance on mobile warfare. 


Annihilation of the enemy. 


A reduction in the size and number 
of rear areas with only relative cen- 
tralization of command. 


Strict political discipline. 


Winning all possible international 
support and approval while using the 
Red Army as a means of propagan- 
dizing and organizing for revolution. 















Cold War Implications 


The doctrines of Communist military 
action which seem aimed at the battlefield 
also are applicable in the constant strug- 
gle to advance the cause of international 
communism. Mao Tse-tung also has in- 
dicated the extent to which these prin- 
ciples can be used in the political struggle: 


Wherever there are military operations, 
there is a whole military situation. A 
whole military situation may cover the 
entire world, it may cover an entire coun- 
try, or it may cover an independent guer- 
illa area or a major independent opera- 
tional front. 


Communist-inspired military operations 
are a continuing state of affairs in the 
modern world and thus the requirements 
for the existence of Mao’s “whole military 
situation” are fulfilled. 

International communism has certainly 
passed the first stage of war and prob- 
ably is well along into the second stage. 
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The balance as envisioned in these Red 
Chinese concepts of total war is slowly 
changing as some nations turn away from 
communism and others are absorbed into 
the Red orbit. Cuba is, perhaps, the most 
recent example of a further push of the 
pendulum toward the point of equilibrium, 

The conclusion is that Communist tac- 
tics, whether applied broadly in a political 
sense or specifically in a small unit action, 
are fundamentally the same. No apparent 
distinction of any great significance is 
being made in Communist military thought 
between a political struggle and one in- 
volving the smell of gunpowder. 

If war is to be regarded as total, then 
Korea, Indochina, and the other “limited” 
or “brush” wars since 1945 fall into per- 
spective not as small or even short wars, 
but simply as individual campaigns in 
the constant political, economic, and oc- 
casionally military in-fighting that has 
characterized the deadly growth of inter- 
national communism. 





To achieve their objective of world domination, the Communists are main- 
taining massive military strength. This strength gives them the capability to 
conduct all-out general war. It also gives them the capability to conduct mili- 
tary operations in any of the varying intensities of so-called ‘limited war’— 
from guerrilla operations through warfare on the scale of the Korean War. 
Further, the existence of these capabilities is a major factor in the psycho- 


logical pressures of the Cold War. 


In the face of this threat and its numerous capabilities, our objective is 
to achieve peace with justice throughout the world. In order to meet the 
threat and to create a climate in which we can advance toward this goal, we 
and our Allies are maintaining military strength whose purpose is to prevent 
war by providing the manifest capability to defeat military attack. 


General Lyman L. Lemnitzer 
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COMMANDANT’S AWARD 
FOR MILITARY WRITING 


The U. S. Army Command and General Staff College 
announces the establishment of the “Commandant’s 
Award for Military Writing” to be présented annually 
to one United States member from the Regular and one 
from each Associate Class for excellence in professional 
writing. 


A Commandant’s Committee of Staff and Faculty 
members will select the winning papers on which the 
awards are based from among those submitted in satis- 
faction of the requirements for the Effective Writing 
Program. The Committee also will nominate authors 
whose papers merit honorable mention. 


The College’s effective writing program has the three- 
fold mission of improving student writing skill, deter- 
mining relative student writing ability, and expanding 
Army knowledge through College use of student papers. 
During the course of the school term each US Regular 
Course student~ submits two formal papers and each 
Associate Course student one paper. 

Award winning authors will receive an engraved 
pen/ set, and their names will be inscribed on a plaque 
to /be permanently displayed in the foyer of Bell Hall 
Anditorium. Authors of papers nominated for honorable 
mention will receive framed certificates. The Comman- 
dant will present the awards at graduation exercises. 
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With the approach of the new year, 
many of us pause to take stock of 
our material gains and losses. It is 
fitting—and even rewarding—to ex- 
amine our “intellectual ledgers’; to 
determine where we stand in spiritual 
and mental growth. Analysis alone is 
not enough. A positive effort is called 
for. The development of a worthwhile 
study program—conscientiously fol- 
lowed—should be an objective for 
everyone in the military profession. 
—Editor. 


, proverbial “well-rounded” officer 
might well be the subject of exhaustive 
research. For my own purposes I recently 
questioned four officers concerning their 
reading and study programs. The four 
selected were considered by their con- 
temporaries to be very well-read in mili- 
tary matters and to be extremely capa- 
ble officers. All of them were active 
in post or community affairs and partici- 
pated in athletics regularly. All were 


—— a 
COMPLEAT OFFICER 
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married and had families. Ages varied 
from 32 to 45. None could even remotely 
be classified as a bookworm type. 


Curiosity not science motivated this 
small caliber inquiry. Specifically, the ob- 
jective was to find out how they ap- 
proached the problem of self-study and 
if there was any discernible pattern in 
their programs. If such were the case, 
others might do well to emulate them. 

Here are the similarities in approach 
by each officer as revealed by my queries: 

@ Each read three or more daily news- 
papers regularly, including in each case 
one newspaper with extensive national 
news or business coverage. 

@ Each subscribed to and read six or 
more nonprofessional magazines, includ- 
ing at least one news magazine. 

e@ Each subscribed to and read either 
the Army Navy Air Force Journal or 
Army Times. 

@ Each subscribed to and read at least 
one branch school publication. 

@ Each subscribed to and read Army 
and the Military Review. 


The increasing demands being made on the officer’s time and the trend 
toward greater complexity in most aspects of the military profession 
increase the need for a well-thought-out program for self-education 
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e Each subscribed to and read at least 
one nonmilitary professional periodical. 
One officer (an engineer) regularly read 
seven engineering or scientific profes- 
sional publications. 

e They averaged reading a book every 
three weeks. The number and titles of 
books read obviously varied with the in- 
dividual. 

e Significantly, each officer read from 
30 minutes to two hours every night. In 
all but one case they read immediately 


provement? Of the many contributing fac- 
tors, two stand out. These are the increas- 
ing demands being made on the officer’s 
time and the trend toward greater com- 
plexity in most aspects of the military 
profession. 


Range of Knowledge 
Officers today must have a greater range 
of knowledge than members of any other 
profession. This requirement is continuing 
to increase rapidly. Commanders must ar- 
rive at decisions which coordinate a great 





per & Bros.) 
Protracted Conflict: 


(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 





One officer read the following books during a six-months’ 
period. How does your reading compare with his? 


The Uncertain Trumpet: General Maxwell D. Taylor, US Army, Retired. (Har- 

Robert Strausz-Hupe, 
Dougherty, and Alvin J. Cottrell. (Harper & Bros.) 

Sylvanus Thayer of West Point: George Fielding Eliot. (Julian Messner, Inc.) 

The Professional Soldier: Morris Janowitz. (The Free Press) 


Countdown for Decision: Major General John B. Medaris, US Army, Retired. 


The Marauders: Charlton Ogburn. (Harper & Bros.) 
The Affluent Society: John Kenneth Galbraith. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
Selected Works: Mao Tse-tung. (International Publishers) 


William R. Kintner, James E. 








before going to bed. One regularly makes 
notes of “worthwhile ideas” from his read- 
ing, the others do not. 

Why is there such a need today for 
reading and study by the military officer 
for the specific purpose of individual im- 





Major DeBow Freed, presently taking 
graduate study at the University of Kan- 
sas, is a 1946 graduate of the United 
States Military Academy. He completed 
the Regular Course of the U. S. Army 
Command and General Staff College in 
1959. His assignments include duty in Ja- 
pan, Europe, and Korea, and with the 
United States Military Mission to Iran, 
Tehran. He is the author of “Nuclear 
Weapons Employment Training” which 
appeared in the April 1960 issue of the 
MILITARY REVIEW. 





variety of skills, make the most effective 
use of complex equipment, and oftentimes 
reconcile divergent advice from special- 
ists. This means that the generalists must 
now have special knowledge to accomplish 
the additional tasks which have been 
thrust upon them. 

The increased complexity of military 
equipment and operations is both a part 
of, and a result of, the amazing growth 
of knowledge in all fields which has oc- 
cured in recent years. Increased knowl- 
edge and advancing technology provide 
many feasible solutions to any given prob- 
lem. 

How then do we acquire the knowledge 
to meet these conditions? 
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Military Schools 

First, the military school system with 
its great variety of professional, techni- 
eal, and orientation courses partially sat- 
isfy the educational requirements of the 
Army. For example, approximately 335 
officer courses are listed in the current 
Army School Catalog. It is generally rec- 
ognized that we have the most highly de- 
veloped and the most effective military 
schooling system in the world. The aver- 
age Regular officer spends four of his first 
17 years as a student: But there still is 
not time enough for most of us to take 
all the professional courses which would 
contribute to better duty performance. 


Nonresident Courses 


In addition to the resident courses, 
many of our schools operate extensive 
nonresident programs. These permit mil- 
itary personnel to take courses regardless 
of assignment or location. In fact, more 
Army personnel are actively enrolled as 
nonresident students of our service schools 
than as resident students. 


Civilian Schools 


For the eligible officer civil schooling 
in a particular field also is available under 
certain conditions. This over-all program 
includes graduate study in both the social 
and physical sciences, as well as the op- 
portunity for degree completion in under- 
graduate and graduate work. 

The knowledge needed by professional 
officers today cannot be obtained wholly 
in military or civilian schools or from ex- 
perience gained in varied assignments— 
these provide only the background for the 
one missing essential feature, SELF-ED- 
UCATION. General Maxwell D. Taylor, 
former Chief of Staff, stated the case for 
self-study in these words: “... a signifi- 
cant part of [officer] education must be 
acquired by personal study. There is no 
substitute for individual effort... .” 

Successful military men have practiced 
self-education throughout the history of 
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our Army. Generals MacArthur and Clay 
are only two recent examples of officers 
who derived great value from a study 
program. There are many hundreds of of.- 
ficers today who have followed their ex. 
amples. They had outstanding military 
careers, governed countries after World 
War II with a combined population equal 
to that of the United States, and now are 
leaders in the business world. Both de- 
veloped regular study habits as young of- 
ficers and continued their studies into 
middle age. Their studies were related to 
the military field but also prepared them 
for the more inclusive functions of gov- 
ernment. Subjects on which they educated 
themselves included economics, political 
science, philosophy, geography, history, 
and finance. They are but two of thou- 
sands of officers now living who prepared 
themselves by self-study and who were 
ready to use their knowledge when the 
need arose. 


What then is an adequate program of 
study for the professional officer? I would 
not be so presumptuous as to outline a 
detailed program for the reader nor do 
I feel that anyone other than the indi- 
vidual himself can do this. However, be- 
cause those in the military profession 
share many experiences and interests, it 
is possible to outline a type program ap- 
propriate for many officers. In general, 
officers have similar objectives for their 
education program, and a military school- 
ing background which already has done 
much to broaden the individual. 


Methods of Study 

One approach to a study program is 
the “hit or miss” method. This involves 
reading whatever is convenient, studying 
any subject which is interesting, popular, 
or being discussed at the moment, or some 
other procedure which keeps the individ- 
ual’s mind actively engaged. Some officers 
employ this technique successfully. Their 
interests, and oftentimes their hobbies, ex- 
tend over a wide range of subjects and 
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they gain both pleasure and knowledge 
from their activities. 

For most officers a planned program is 
more practical—one that will last for 
many years, probably into retirement. This 
involves establishing objectives after 
thinking through a program, then work- 
ing toward meeting those objectives. It 
must be an individual effort, fitted spe- 
cifically to the individual’s needs. Such a 
program must be desirable and interest- 
ing to the officer or it is not likely to be 
effective or to be continued. 

Not the least problem facing an indi- 
vidual as he develops a reading program 
is the variety of books and periodicals 
available today. The number of books 
which pertain to the military alone is 
astounding. Additionally, there are ap- 
proximately 30 professional military pe- 
riodicals published in the United States, 
plus worthwhile ones from other countries. 


Military Periodicals 

How does one select material for a pro- 
gram of this nature and what material 
does he choose? High on the list of mate- 
rial which many officers would include in 
their program would be selected military 
periodicals. A branch school publication, 
for example, generally is desired by most 
officers since it assists in keeping abreast 
of developments and current thinking in 
the branch to which the officer is assigned. 
Obviously, it helps to maintain “branch 
qualification.” The large number of gen- 
eral and retired officers on the subscrip- 
tion lists of branch publications indicates 
such reading is of interest long after 
formal branch affiliation is lost. 

The broad view, modern-thought pub- 
lications are both beneficial and usually 
interesting to the military reader. Ex- 
amples of this type publication are Army, 
the Army Information Digest and the 
Military Review. In addition to articles 
by United States and foreign personnel, 
they contain news items of particular in- 
terest to service personnel, book reviews, 


digests of selected articles from foreign 
publications, and a general summary of 
significant military notes, worldwide. 
Many officers find it interesting and 
worthwhile to read periodicals which gen- 
erally reflect the views of other services, 
such as Air Force, The Marine Corps Ga- 
zette, and United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings. Several of the foreign 
military periodicals which usually are 
available in our military libraries are 
well-edited and _ consistently present 
thought-provoking articles. 


Professional Publications 

An excellent source of material which 
often is overlooked is the professional pub- 
lications other than military. These gen- 
erally are interesting and well-written. 
Several such publications are available 
representing each major profession or 
field of knowledge: education, the various 
sciences, business, philosophy, history, for- 
eign policy, agriculture, and many others. 
The articles not only broaden perspective 
but also permit the reader to follow an 
area of interest without going to a book 
length publication to keep abreast of hap- 
penings in the field. 

Books are the standby for any educa- 
tional program. Numerous reading lists, 
with well-balanced selections, are avail- 
able in most military libraries. An excel- 
lent example is the recently revised offi- 
cial Army contemporary military reading 
list. This list of some 40 books is oriented 
toward general military affairs and na- 
tional and international matters of in- 
terest to all Army personnel. 

Service schools and other agencies also 
compile lists of books and documents 
which are of particular interest to stu- 
dents of a segment of military operations 
or activities. A list of books pertaining to 
small unit tactics is an example. Many 
of these lists are discouragingly long at 
first glance. Here again it seems advisable 
for the officer to be selective and initially 
choose those books which best fit into his 
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over-all program. This will permit him to 
pursue both natural and acquired inter- 
ests and to select material which contains 
views opposed to his own. 


Other Media 

While this article is concerned prima- 
rily with the content of a reading program 
related directly to the military profession, 
many officers may feel their greatest needs 
for self-improvement are in other fields. 
These could include some of those areas 
of human knowledge which tend to broaden 
the individual, help to create the whole 
man—fields such as philosophy, religion, 
literature, languages, art, and music. Our 
military educational system, and the offi- 
cer corps in particular, is subject to re- 
curring criticism for failure to recognize 
adequately the need for knowledge in 
these areas. (See Soldiers and Scholars, 
by John W. Masland and Laurence I. Rad- 
way.) Seldom is the adequacy of our pro- 
fessional preparation questioned. These 
and other factors have led many officers 
to emphasize nonmilitary subjects in their 
reading programs. 


Reading and study of the type men- 
tioned also should be balanced with pure 
pleasure reading which most authorities 
on adult education agree is an essential 
part of any planned program. What con- 
stitutes pleasure reading varies with the 
individual. For one it may be news mag- 
azines, for another novels, and for an- 
other material pertaining to a _ hobby. 
Pleasure reading and military reading are 
one and the same for many officers. 


It may be helpful for the reader to 
list the books or professional periodicals 
he has read during the preceding year. 
In one sentence state the purpose, objec- 
tive, or what you hope to accomplish in 
your reading program. Next write down 
books and periodicals you would like to 
read during the coming year. Extending 
the latter list for a few years into the 
future logically would lead to a perusal 
of the official reading list and others of a 
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similar nature, as well as visits to a mil- 
itary library to check its card index file 
and shelves. While the listing of books to 
be read is not essential to a well-thought- 
out program, it often helps to orient our 
thinking and results in a better balanced 
program. 
Budgeting Time 

How does an officer find time for a 
reading and study program? There is no 
known panacea for suddenly providing 
time when previously it has not been avail- 
able. Many busy officers have attempted 
to solve the problem by setting aside a 
daily period for reading and study. Even 
30 minutes of reading each night permits 
broad coverage over a period of years. 
The single most important feature of any 
long-range self-education program is the 
regular habit of reading and studying un- 
der comfortable but not too relaxed con- 
ditions, with active and alert mental par- 
ticipation. 

There is an apparent conflict, however, 
in that a program of this nature does re- 
quire time, and yet a major portion of 
the reading must be accomplished during 
the years of an officer’s greatest activity. 
The conflict is more apparent than real. 
The natural assumption is that the of- 
ficer, when busiest, has little time for read- 
ing and study. But most of us can find a 
small amount of time each day. The truism 
that the busiest man always has some 
time to spare appears to apply. Officers 
who initiate a program and become in- 
terested in it find time to continue, re- 
gardless of how busy they are. Most who 
are successful in this have developed reg- 
ular reading and study habits. 

A positive mental approach to reading 
and study is necessary, as in any other 
endeavor. Most of us have little difficulty 
finding excuses for not attempting a pro- 
gram of this nature, nor is it hard to jus- 
tify our own particular reason for mak- 
ing only a minimum effort. 


Study for self-improvement is_ being 
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officially recognized as part of the officer’s 
professional education and growth and, 
in particular, as part of his personal re- 
sponsibility. The Williams Board which 
reviewed the Army education and train- 
ing system recommended a formal, mon- 
itored program of self-study which would 
be continued throughout the officer’s active 
career. 

The quantitative method of determining 
progress in a self-study program seldom 
is appropriate. Nor is the number of 
books and periodicals we read necessarily 
a good measure of how far we are pro- 
gressing educationally. The best criteria 
are the knowledge retained, the ability to 


relate this knowledge to normal duties, 
the broadened perspective, and the in- 
creased over-all understanding and abil- 
ity as officers. 

There is no intention to imply that 
reading alone makes a good officer for, 
of course, it does not. Rather, it con- 
tributes to professional knowledge, rein- 
forces other attributes, and stimulates in- 
tellectual growth, all of which tend to 
produce a better officer. 

In the final analysis a self-study pro- 
gram offers concrete benefits, a sense of 
accomplishment, and increased profes- 
sional competence. Certainly, it helps to 
develop the compleat officer. 





Any educational program which makes a man a better soldier also makes 
him a better and more useful citizen. In addition to the many skills learned 
through on-the-job training, the Army seeks to give the soldier an under- 
standing of America’s place in modern history and the individual’s duty as a 
citizen. Above all, however, the Army is determined to see that military serv- 
ice is not a period of ‘lost time’ insofar as educational opportunities are con- 
cerned. Many young men whose formal education ceased long before they 
entered the Army find themselves reawakened and enabled to achieve their 
full citizenship potential through service programs of general education as 


well as technical training. This training for citizenship is a very significant 
part of the Army’s contribution to the well-being of the Nation and the suc- 
cess of the great cause of peace and freedom. 


Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 




















Dis Israel Defense Army teaches skill 
with the rake and hoe as well as the rifle. 
Although Israel’s. defense posture is 
unique, other Asian and African countries 
are interested in this program which de- 
velops farmers as well as first-class fight- 
ers. They are sending observers to Israel, 
and Israel in turn is sending instructors 
to advise in the development of their own 
programs. Nahal, a term derived from 
the Hebrew words meaning “fighting pio- 
neering youth,” is the unusual military 
formation which has attracted this atten- 
tion. 

A glance at the map of Israel partially 
explains the conditions which led to the 
need for Nahal. Israel is a long country 
without geographic depth. Except for her 
coastline, a chronic tension broken by oc- 
casional skirmishing exists along her bor- 
ders. Technically, Israel is at war with 
her neighbors; cease-fire and armistice 
agreements have brought only an uneasy 
peace. 





NAHAL 


A Dual Program 


Major Jochanan Goldberg-Kidon, 
Israel Defense Army, Retired 


Israel has achieved tactical depth, a 
prerequisite to defense, by establishing 
border settlements inhabited by patriotic 
pioneer farmers who are able to defend 





Training in agricultural work is a part of 
the Nahal training program in Israel 


themselves and thereby integrate the over- 
all defense system of the state. 


Coupled with the geographic facts of 
life, Israel faces the continuing problem 


Nahal trains its members how to farm as well as fight. The organiza- 
tion produces leaders who understand and nurture the ideals of the 
Israeli people and who are partners with them in settling the froniiers 
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of assimilating immigrants whom _ she 
needs and welcomes. Many will make their 
homes in the agricultural communities 
where the dual skills of farming and fight- 
ing best serve the needs of both the state 
and the individual. 


Agricultural Training 


Parliamentary action attests to the im- 
portance of Nahal’s purpose. Israel’s Na- 
tional Service Law charges that agricul- 
tural training will be integrated with 
military training. The law provides fur- 
ther for special recruiting to make such 
service attractive. Once an organizational 
unit is formed, the army exerts maximum 
effort to preserve the group’s integrity 
and solidarity during the military service 
period. Thus the individuals comprising 
the group will be better prepared to ful- 
fill their objective which is to settle the 
land. 

The principle of farmer citizen-soldiers 
settling the frontier and defending the 
land when necessary is an old one. The 


ey ’ ny! 


Troops till the 


soil and qualify to be soldiers at the same 
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A Nahal soldier repairs a machine 






Bible cites many such instances, and in 
more recent history pioneer immigrants 
were among the first to push westward 
the American frontier. Contemporary Is- 
raeli history reveals that the Palmach— 
the Commando units of the Haganah un- 
derground—exercised this principle. 
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Israel’s soldiers are as adept with farm implements as with modern weapons 





Troops live in the rugged desert where they undergo extensive outdoor training 
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Nahal’s emphasis on the pioneer-settler’s 
dual role was unmistakably demonstrated 
on Israel’s Independence Day when its 
soldiers paraded with farm implements 
“on the alert” as well as with modern 
weapons. Perhaps this shocks officers of 
the “old school,” but they recover quickly 
when they learn of the crucial role these 
forces played in the Sinai Campaign. 


Manpower Sources 


Recruits for Nahal come mainly from 
two sources. The first is youth who band 
together for the purpose of settling the 
land and who answer the call to military 
service upon reaching age 18. They are 
mainly high school graduates. [Israel’s 
National Service Law prescribes 30 
months’ obligated service for men and 24 
for women.] The second source is from 
organized youth groups whose members 
already have spent some time in agricul- 
tural settlements. They are mostly young 
immigrants whose parents have remained 
in the homeland or youths who for rea- 
sons of financial stress have gone to the 
settlements to learn an agricultural trade. 


After the usual induction processing all 
recruits arrive at the Nahal central train- 
ing depot. There they spend several weeks 
training in basic subjects which include 
individual and small unit training, field- 
craft, weaponry, and selected nonmilitary 
educational subjects. Concurrently, the 
program stresses physical training to en- 
able them to withstand the hardships 
which frontier life will bring. 

Upon completion of this basic training 
the trainees are assigned—by group—to 
farming settlements. For the first time 
they combine farmwork with defense du- 
ties, living in a farming settlement and 
working eight hours a day. 

The daily routine emphasizes the mili- 





Major Jochanan Goldberg-Kidon, Israel 
Defense Army, Retired, is Military and 
Aviation Editor of Lamerhav Daily and 
Associate Editor of Bamahane Israel 
Army weekly. 
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Amphibious exercises are included in the 
advanced training period 





tary aspects of their duty. They live in 
special quarters, observe military disci- 
pline, and take orders from a commander. 
During evenings and weekends they re- 
fine basic skills in patrolling, ambushing, 
and operations on a platoon level. A few 
take special instruction in the use of 
crew-served weapons and demolitions. Ed- 
ucation in special agricultural subjects 
continues at a Nahal agricultural school. 

The training objectives during these 
months are designed to hasten adjustment 
to outdoor life, to strengthen the group’s 
social cohesion, and to enhance the com- 
munity’s defense capabilities. 


Advanced Training 
The second training phase is devoted 
solely to military subjects. As a result of 
their experience on the ground, the youth 
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are prepared to meet real hardship. This 
phase completes their group infantry train- 
ing. Selected individuals then go to army 
centers to become paratroopers, com- 
mando-rangers, or proficient in the use of 
antitank weapons. 


Under normal conditions the original 
groups are reconstituted at the end of the 
second phase. The next rotation of duty 
finds the soldier back with his group in 
a border settlement where he remains un- 
til the end of his active military service. 
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transport, or political tension. Some of the 
outposts remain unchanged for extend; 
periods, others become permanent settle. 
ments with adequate facilities, while others 
are abandoned because the original re. 
sons for their establishment cease to exist, 
In any event Nahal furnishes the neces. 
sary persons and skills to man the out. 
posts which, in turn, give the territorial 
defense system tactical depth. 


The record is impressive. Nahal has es. 
tablished 25 temporary outposts, five out. 


Education is continued in the field 


From the army’s viewpoint he is now in 
the reserves. Should he elect to leave the 
farm community before the end of his 
obligated tour of duty, he must fill out 
his service in the active army. 

In some cases the group goes to a spe- 
cial agricultural outpost or heasut which 
has particular strategic value but is not 
yet ready for civilian settlement because 
of water shortage, primitive roads and 


posts which developed into permanent 
settlements, 12 additional permanent out- 
posts, 16 new settlements, and has reit- 
forced 158 settlements. 


Reasons for Success 
Although statistics help define Nahal’s 
success and its contribution to Israel’s de- 
fense effort, they do not really tell the 
whole story. Success in terms of numbers 
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alone would not move Burma, Ghana, and 
other countries to investigate the desira- 
bility of adapting the system for their own 
uses. The REASONS for success and the 
subsidiary benefits are almost as equally 
significant. Among these, three stand out: 

1. The high standard of leadership in 
Nahal. 

2. Educational and social activities in 
Nahal. 


3. The value of Nahal service as a pre- 
liminary to further military training. 


Nahal stresses leadership throughout 
the military service period. When recruits 
arrive they are closely observed to detect 
potential leaders. At the end of the first 
training phase a high percentage of each 
group is held over at the training depot 
for a section commanders’ course. A small 
but significant percentage continue in of- 
fcers’ training school. When the group 
returns for advanced training (phase 2), 
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Nahal troops are provided facilities for recreation 
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further selection is made from among its 
members for command training. Thus 
from the first—when army officers com- 
mand and lead throughout the course of 
training during which almost continuous 
selection occurs—Nahal maintains and 
develops high standards of leadership. The 
system produces leaders who understand 
and nurture the ideals of the Israeli peo- 
ple and are partners with them in settling 
the frontiers. 


Education and Environment 
Nahal’s educational and social environ- 
ment strengthens not only the group but 
stimulates and advances the individuals 
within the group. Unique features of the 
program are doctrinal orientation during 
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all stages of service; Hebraic languag 
training; cultural courses; a monthly 
magazine devoted to Nahal activities; op. 
portunities for participation in dramati. 
arts; lectures; and tours. 

The third subsidiary benefit likewise 
accrues to both the state and the indi. 
vidual. Nahal “graduates” choose to be. 
come ready reserves or to continue mili. 
tary service in the active forces. In the 
former case Nahal ensures a high state 
of training; in the latter it provides a 
sound base on which to build professional. 
ism. Service in Nahal almost ensures suc. 
cess either way. 

Many doubted the feasibility and prac. 
ticality of Nahal when it first was estab- 
lished. Today, doubts no longer exist. 
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- The Administrative Support Command 


Colonel James P. Lyke, Infantry 
Faculty, U. S. Army Command and General Staff College 


I, THE present deficiencies of our lo- 
gistical support system are not rectified, 
we shall arrive at the point where soldiers 
without food, tanks without gas, and artil- 
lery without ammunition will be common 
sights on tomorrow’s battlefield. Compari- 
son is at best an inexact and misleading 
exercise when we attempt to measure the 
effectiveness of tactics and logistics. But 
by almost any standard, logistical skills 
and capabilities are not keeping pace with 
tactical skills and capabilities. 
Technological advances since World 
War II have led to new weapons, new 
combat organizations, and improved tac- 
tical concepts. They have not led to com- 
parable advances in logistical matters. 
Logistical organization, particularly those 
for support within the combat zone, have 
remained relatively unchanged. Despite 


studies developed in overseas theaters and 
in service schools which show that cur- 
rent doctrine does not provide sufficient 
flexibility, dispersion, and responsiveness 
to support mobile task forces operating 
over extended areas, our present logistical 
system basically is the same one that we 
had in World War II and Korea. 

During recent years the government has 
demanded an end to duplication in supply 
operations. As a result, “single manag- 
ers,” the assignment of “cross-servicing 
responsibilities,” and the development of 
“small general type field depots” or the 
“mobile army general supply point” have 
improved logistic support. They have not 
gone to the root of the matter, however, 
nor have they corrected the worst defi- 
ciencies in the present organization for 
support of the field army. 


Current organization for logistical support of the field army must be 
brought in line with tactical progress on the modern battlefield. If 
tactical and logistical skills are out of balance, we cannot hope to win 
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Deficiencies in Current Doctrine 

e@ The present system creates an exces- 
sive span of control for commanders of 
major echelons within the combat zone. 
In a field army of 12 divisions the army 
commander commands approximately 20 
technical service groups in addition to 
combat and combat support organizations. 
(See Figure 1.) He normally delegates op- 
erational control of the logistical groups 
to the technical service staff officers. Op- 
erational control by seven technical serv- 
ice officers at field army level may require 
seven different decisions to cope with an 
emergency situation in a corps area which 
might well be located nearly a hundred 
miles away. 


e@ Tactics emphasize decentralized op- 
erations by mobile task forces. Conversely, 
the current structure for logistics pro- 
vides centralized or vertical control of 
service units at field army headquarters. 
This control is maintained through sepa- 
rate technical service groups and battal- 
ions acting essentially as seven different 
systems. This tends to provide seven 
sources of support to which the combat 
forces must turn for supply and main- 
tenance. Integration of effort is at the 
field army headquarters. Centralized con- 
trol throughout the corps rear and the 
field army service area is scarcely con- 
sistent with the needs for greater disper- 
sion of support units and their accelerated 
responsiveness to the needs of the combat 
forces. 


e With the improved range and de- 
structiveness of modern weapons, rear 
area security and area damage control 





Colonel James P. Lyke was assigned to 
the faculty of the U. S. Army Command 
and General Staff College in 1957. He 
is a graduate of the Syracuse University 
and the Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy. His service includes duty in Europe, 
Korea, and with the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Logistics, Department of the Army. 
He is the author of “Protection for Rear 
Areas,” which appeared in the March 1960 
issue of the MILITARY REVIEW. 
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influence the provision of logistic sup. 
port to a far greater degree. The current 
organization of separate technical service 
units in the combat zone hinders effective 
rear area security and area damage con. 
trol operations. The field army service 
area is divided into a number of subareas 
with one designated technical service 
group commander (subarea commander) 
assuming operational control for rear area 
security/area damage control of other 
technical service units in his area during 
an emergency. (See Figure 2.) This may 
frequently result in a diversion of serv. 
ice units from their primary jobs of sup. 
porting the combat forces. Only the field 
army commander is responsible for the 
three related functions of logistic support 
to the forward areas, rear area security, 
and area damage control in the field army 
service area. Decision affecting the ex- 
tent to which service units will be di- 
verted from their primary mission rests 
with him. 

e Current doctrine also complicates 
the problem of area damage control in 
the corps rear area. Since the corps nor- 
mally is a tactical organization only, most 
of the logistical support units located in 
the corps rear area are under command 
of the field army. They support the corps 
and are expected to perform area damage 
control in an emergency. They are not 
attached to corps, but are tenant units in 
the corps area. Thus the corps commander 
is responsible for area damage control, 
although the units to accomplish this task 
are not under his command. 

Deficiencies similar to those at field 
army also exist at the division level. Here, 
however, a promising trend toward reor- 
ganization of logistical support units has 
begun. It involves the consolidation of lo- 
gistical support units under a single com- 
mander in the support command. Current 
doctrine already provides for this type 
organization in the support group of the 
airborne division. Field tests under way 
in Europe may lead to the application of 
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a similar solution to the armored and in- 
fantry divisions. The need for a support 
group or support command developed dur- 
ing the changes which occurred in the 
combat divisions after the Korean Conflict. 


Evolution of Logistical Groupings 
Prior to the ROCID-ROTAD reorgani- 
zation of 1957-58, logistical support units 
in the infantry and airborne divisions 
were not brought together under a single 
command, except for brief experiments. 
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the division commander frequently desig- 
nated a senior officer to command division 
rear. Sometimes the adjutant general was 
responsible for the tactical displacement 
and security of the rear echelon of the 
command post in addition to his other 
duties. The lack of a tactical commander 
for rear area security and area damage 
control became apparent during the Ko- 
rean Conflict. 

The possibility of nuclear warfare in- 
creases the danger of sabotage and guer- 
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Figure 3. 


As a result, the span of control of the di- 
vision commander was broad, as shown in 
Figure 3. In the infantry division he com- 
manded 16 separate units. Although the 
G4 was his immediate advisor on logis- 
ties, the commander still had to turn to 
seven different operators on his staff for 
technical service support. These special- 
ists were over and above personnel and 
administrative services staff officers. 

No tactical commander was responsible 
for the division service area. Logistical 
installations were located in the division 
rear area under supervision of G4 and the 
appropriate technical service officer. To 
provide some unity of tactical direction, 


rilla attack on the division rear. As com- 
bat units are dispersed more widely, the 
threat of infiltration and destruction of 
logistic installations grows. In the ROCID 
organization TOE, the designation of a 
trains commander, responsible for the se- 
curity and tactical training of logistical 
units in the division service area, is a 
step forward. This organizational ap- 
proach was borrowed from the armored 
division. Figure 4 shows the ROCAD 
trains; Figure 5 the ROCID trains. The 
new commander, the division trains com- 
manding officer, ostensibly commanded 
the technical service units in the division 
service area. 
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However, the trains commander exer- 
cised only limited or partial command. 
This was authority preceded by a big IF 
—if it concerned tactical and administra- 
tive control. The trains commander did 
not exercise operational control. He was 
responsible for the discipline, morale, in- 
ternal administration, tactical training, 
security, displacement, and logistical sup- 
port of the units under his command. He 
was not responsible for their primary mis- 
sion of support to the combat or combat 
support elements of the division. This 
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competition, dissonance, and _ confusion 
reign unless the trains commander, his 
staff, and the special staff officers at q. 
vision are gifted with understanding anj 
a spirit of give and take. Under this gys. 
tem the battle groups of the infantry q. 
vision must rely on several different tech. 
nical service sources for their supply and 
third echelon maintenance. 

Current infantry and armored divisions 
retain the division trains. However, divi. 
sions within 7th United States Army now 
are experimenting with a trains orgari- 
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Figure 4. 


task was the responsibility of the special 
staff officers under supervision of G4 or 
Gl. The division commander held the 
trains commander accountable for the 
way his men acted, fought, and defended 
their installations. He looked to the tech- 
nical and administrative service officers 
on his staff for the efficiency with which 
these units carried out their primary mis- 
sions. 

In a sense each unit within the division 
trains had two bosses—one for the rou- 
tine technical job, the other for unit ad- 
ministration and tactical control. Such a 
system can be made to work. It calls for 
tact, mutual consideration, and coopera- 
tion. It creates an environment where 


zation that has full operating control of 
subordinate units. This concept is designed 
to eliminate the deficiencies described 
above. It is similar in many respects to 
the support group of the airborne division. 


Airborne Support Group 


The airborne division has adopted the 
support group in lieu of the division 
trains. The support group provides a sit- 
gle commander subordinate to the com- 
manding general for the command, in- 
cluding operational control and _ tactical 
control, of the division logistic support 
units. Thus the division commander has 
one man whom he holds responsible for 
the success or failure of logistical opera 
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tions. By the same token the battle groups 
have one organization supporting them 
yith supply, maintenance, and service. 
The support group represents a group- 
ing of units according to the functions to 
be performed. The purpose of this group- 
ing is greater integration of effort than 
that attained by a separate unit for each 


cause medical supplies are provided by 
the medical company, repair parts by the 
maintenance battalion, maps and water 
by the engineer battalion, and quarter- 
master air type equipment by the para- 
chute supply and maintenance company. 
(See Figure 6.) The supply and transpor- 
tation company also procures, stocks, and 
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Figure 5. 


technical service. For example, the quar- 
termaster company of the infantry division 
is replaced by the supply and transpor- 
tation company. This company provides 
almost all supplies, as well as the trans- 


portation (except aircraft) needed to 
supplement the transport which is or- 
ganic to other units of the division. Within 
this company are found technical service 
personnel of different branches working 
with various commodities such as quarter- 
master, ordnance, signal, chemical, and 
transportation items. 


Functionalization is not absolute be- 


issues repair parts, tools and tool sets, 
and cleaning and preserving materials. 
As shown in Figure 6 the airborne di- 
vision maintenance battalion consists of 
a headquarters and main support com- 
pany and an emergency repair company. 
The latter is fully mobile and capable of 
emergency repairs for all equipment ex- 
cept medical, aircraft, and quartermaster 
air type items within an airhead. One sup- 
port platoon operates with each battle 
group. The battle group still is responsi- 
ble for first echelon maintenance, but the 
maintenance battalion support platoon is 
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immediately available for assistance, and 
can provide second and limited third ech- 
elon maintenance in an emergency. 
Normally, the main support company 
performs all but first echelon mainte- 
nance. When feasible, equipment which 
does not need emergency repair is evac- 
uated to this company. The main support 
company also performs scheduled preven- 
tive maintenance service except for med- 
ical, aircraft, and quartermaster air type 
equipment. When the division is in gar- 
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of technical manpower. There are oppor. 
tunities for all-round maintenance of a 
item. For example, an ordnance team can 
repair a tank engine while signal persop. 
nel repair the radios. 

This system permits economy and cep. 
tralized control of repair parts and tq 
sets under the division maintenance off. 
cer. He knows where the equipment, the 
tools, and parts are located and their cop. 
dition. The pooling of maintenance on , 
functional basis allows more effective 
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Figure 6. 


rison, half of the vehicles of each major 
unit rotate through the division mainte- 
nance line each month. 

This airborne division maintenance sys- 
tem has both advantages and disadvan- 
tages as compared with the conventional 
system. The conventional infantry divi- 
sion system stresses organizational main- 
tenance by the using unit, evacuation to 
division for third echelon work, and classi- 
fication of items according to technical 
service branch. In the support group the 
pooling of skills in the maintenance bat- 
talion permits more effective utilization 


training and cross-utilization of skills 
than does a maintenance system which is 
compartmented by commodities. On the 
other hand, evacuation of equipment for 
second and third echelon maintenance 
calls for a reduced organic repair capabil- 
ity by the using unit and lessens its con- 
trol over its own equipment. 

The division supply officer (quarter- 
master), the division maintenance officer 
(ordnance), and the division surgeon are 
on the staff of the support group com- 
mander. The signal officer, who commands 
the signal battalion, and the division en- 
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‘Bineer, who commands the engineer bat- 


talion, are not on his staff since these 
organizations are regarded as combat sup- 


‘Mport units. The division chemical officer 


js supervised by G3; the transportation 
dficer by G4. 


Staff Relationships 

The support group commander is the lo- 
gistical operator for the division. The di- 
vision G4 assists and advises the com- 
manding general and is concerned with 
planning. This tends to separate planning 
and operations, and requires close coor- 
dination and consultation between the G4 
and the support group commander and his 
staff. This arrangement requires tact and 
mutual understanding just as in the di- 
vision trains organization. The main dif- 
ference between the two organizational 
concepts is in the number of staff work- 
ing relationships. The support group re- 
quires contact between two personalities 
—the G4 and the support group command- 
ing officer. In the division trains the trains 
commander has contact with G4 plus a 
number of technical service staff officers 
who exercise operational control over units 
under command of the trains command- 
ing officer. There is only one boss—the 
support group commanding officer—in the 
support group. 

The relationship between G4 and the 
support group is similar to that between 
(3 and the battle groups. Coordination is 
reduced by use of the division logistics 
operation center (DLOC). This staff fa- 
tility contains representation of G4, the 
support group staff, and division special 
staff officers as required. It assists in the 
coordination of logistic support operations 
with rear area security and area damage 
control in the division service area. 


The advantages of the support group 
organization are: 

1. It reduces the span of control of the 
division commander and allows him to 


concentrate on other matters if he so de- 
sires. 


2. It vests in one person the command 
and logistical operations functions directly 
responsible to the division commanding 
general. He commands the logistical units, 
to include responsibility for their primary 
mission, administration, and rear area 
security/area damage control. This unity 
of command contributes to unity of effort. 

3. It reduces the number of sources to 
which the battle groups and other combat 
units must turn for logistical support. 

4, It diminishes some of the battle group 
commander’s second echelon maintenance 
problems. 

5. It facilitates good personnel man- 
agement and cross-utilization of skills by 
efficient grouping of personnel and facili- 
ties for supply and maintenance. 

6. It encourages uniformity of methods 
and procedures for logistic support. 


7th US Army Concept 

The support group organization in the 
airborne divisions has proved so success- 
ful that consideration is being given in 
certain areas to its possible adaptation to 
other types of combat divisions. The 7th 
US Army in Europe, for example, has 
been conducting experiments for two years 
with a modified organization in the 24th 
Infantry Division. The 7th Army now has 
extended this test on a trial basis to all 
its infantry and armored divisions. 

The 7th Army concept retains the divi- 
sion trains, since the test is designed to 
make minimum readjustments to existing 
TOE’s. The trains commander, as in the 
support group, is a logistical operator as 
well as a commander. The division quar- 
termaster, ordnance officer, and surgeon 
are on his staff. He manages logistic sup- 
port operations for the division com- 
mander. 

Certain variations have been made from 
the airborne division support group. For 
example, battle groups retain their re- 
sponsibility for both first and second ech- 
elon maintenance. Instead of a truly func- 
tional organization according to supply 
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and maintenance tasks, a composite group- 
ing of technical service units is used. In 
other words, technical service units re- 
tain their separate identity at least at 
platoon level. Platoons or companies are 
grouped into a composite logistic support 
organization, including companies or bat- 
talions. In the airborne division support 
group, technical service identity is subor- 
dinated by mixing occupational special- 
ists within units according to function 
rather than branch. 


The basic objective is the same—to over- 
come the weaknesses in the current trains 
organization as described previously. An 
additional goal is to attain closer integra- 
tion in logistic support operations, par- 
allel to the unity of effort achieved in the 
combat arms team. 


Administrative Support Command 

Both the support group and the 7th 
Army trains concept provide the division 
commanding general with a command to 
assist him in the control of logistic sup- 
port operations. A logical extension of 
this organization is the administrative 
support command. This is the same type 
command described earlier with additional 
responsibility for personnel and civil af- 
fairs support operations. Under this con- 
cept the division support group or trains 
commanding officer commands the admin- 
istration company and is responsible also 
for the administration, movement, and 
control of replacements under the policy 
guidance of G1 and the adjutant general. 

The division logistics operations center 
or division logistical control center (DL- 
CC) is expanded to form an administra- 
tive support operations center (ADSOC) 
under the support command. Thus the 
general staff of division is located at the 
division command post where tactical op- 
erations are coordinated through the tac- 
tical operations center (TOC). The AD- 
SOC is, in fact, the command post located 
in the division service area through which 
the commanding officer of the administra- 
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tive support command controls and coor. 
dinates administrative support operations, 

Under this system the G1, G2, G3, G4 
and G5 devote their major attention t 
policy guidance, supervision, and future 
planning. They provide representatives 
within the TOC and ADSOC as required 
to ensure coordination. between plans and 
operations. The commanding general con. 
centrates his efforts on tactics or admin. 
istrative support as required. 

Various proposals have been made for 
the administrative support command with. 
in the corps and field army as well as the 
division. One study prepared within the 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics, Department of the Army, in 
1958 recommended that the corps be an 
administrative as well as a tactical head. 
quarters. This study was called a concept 
for logistical unit organization (CLUO),* 
It proposed that the corps support con. 
mand be established to assist the corps 
commander in directing administrative 
support operations as well as security and 
area damage control to the rear of the 
divisions. The corps support command 
would exercise control through a number 
of direct support (DS) and general sup- 
port (GS) groups. Each group would pro- 
vide support to one division. The GS 
groups would furnish support in depth 
and reinforce the DS groups. 

Under this concept each group woull 
consist of a composite organization of 
technical service units under a single 
branch immaterial commander who woull 
command all administrative support units 
in his area and have local responsibility 
for security and damage control. (Se 
Figure 7.) This structure represents 4 
positive and effective solution to rear area 
security and area damage control in cor- 
trast to the use of arbitrary subareas and 
the delicate problem of operational cot- 
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*“The Corps Support Command,” 
Colonel Jerry F. Dunn, Military Review, 
1959. 
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tol over nonassigned tenant units in an 
emergency. 

Each composite support group is a TOE 
ynit tailored in advance and responsive 
i) the needs of specific combat forces op- 
eating under dispersed conditions. This 
ystem provides a standard organization 
of administrative support units in order 
to minimize readjustment of the support 
structure each time the tactical situation 


units of his branch. The chain of com- 
mand under this system is from support 
command to the DS or GS group. The 
commander of a group may be a career 
logistician, a combat arms officer, or a 
technical service officer. This concept de- 
centralizes operations to the DS and GS 
group commander who commands all ad- 
ministrative support units assigned to his 
organization. He is responsible for sup- 
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Figure 7. 


changes. It provides unity of command 
at the operating level and furnishes to 
each division the integrated back-up sup- 
port required to accomplish its mission. 

Under this system the ordnance officer 
at field army no longer controls all the 
ordnance units scattered through the corps 
rear area or the field army service area; 
nor does the quartermaster at corps sup- 
port command control all the QM units in 
the corps rear. Instead, he is an advisor 
to the commander of the support command 
and has only technical supervision over 


port to specific organizations of the corps. 
Unity of effort is achieved under the sup- 
port command. 

Plan CLUO, as described in the fore- 
going paragraphs, suggested a convenient 
transition from the conventional system 
of logistical support to a future mobile 
army. This was particularly true in the 
composite grouping of technical service 
units. However, as further consideration 
was given to CLUO, insistence arose in 
various quarters for retention of the ver- 
tical, across-the-board operational control 
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of branch units by technical service staff 
officers. This insistence watered down 
CLUO to an adaptation of the status quo, 
except for the administrative corps and 
the support command. Under this proposal 
(Modified CLUO) a corps support com- 
mand would be adopted. However, the 
old system, by which the technical service 
officer (now at support command level) 
exercises operational control over his re- 
spective branch units, would be retained. 
Thus the principle of tailored support in 
a limited area of résponsibility would be 
lost. The old inadequacies in rear area 
security and area damage control would 
be preserved. (See Figure 2.) 


Advantages 

None of the proposals referred to pre- 
viously suggests elimination of the tech- 
nical services. At certain levels a division 
of responsibilities according to the com- 
plex commodities of modern warfare may 
have certain advantages. The technical 
service structure permits the division of 
the Army’s enormous materiel inventory 
into manageable segments. In this respect 
the entire US Army logistical system can 
be compared to a large business corpora- 
tion which divides its complex operations 
into a number of departments. This ap- 
pears as an element of strength at the 
level of producer logistics (Continental 
United States). 


This system provides for a clear de- 
lineation of responsibilities for specific 
commodity groups at this level. Central- 
ized responsibility at Department of the 
Army level tends to promote technical pro- 


ficiency and qualified technical supervi- 
sion over each commodity and its mainte- 
nance from the time of procurement to 
distribution overseas. However, this same 


commodity specialization, which is a 
source of strength in the field of producer 
logistics (CONUS) may become a source 
of weakness when extended to the level of 
consumer logistics (the Army in the field). 

The current system has permitted the 
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technical services to gain years of expe. 
rienée in providing supplies, maintenance, 
and other support. The technical services 
have a close working relationship with 
industry. The statutes, customs, regula. 
tions, and procedures developed by con. 
tinuous operation as separate services are 
established firmly and well-understood, 4 
complete realignment of these services 
beginning at the CONUS level would dis. 
rupt the established system of logistical 
support for a considerable period. How. 
ever, it appears that a closer integration 
of the technical services within the com. 
bat zone organizations is feasible and of. 
fers considerable promise for more effec. 
tive support to the fighting forces. 


Weaknesses 

The current logistical system tends to- 
ward rigidity, inflexibility, and_preser- 
vation of the status quo. This has been 
manifest in the traditional insistence on 
vertical control over technical service units 
as opposed to a composite grouping of 
units or personnel under a single com- 
mander. Branch consciousness is incon- 
sistent with the development of combined 
arms and services doctrine and the one- 
army team. 


The system tends to devise procedures 
unique to each technical service. This con- 
fronts users in the field with a frustrat- 
ing variety of administrative methods. 

The system multiplies the number of 
maintenance and supply channels, thus 
leading to duplication of effort. It com- 
plicates the support of the combat divi- 
sions which must rely on seven different 
sources for supply and service. Users 
have no grouping of supply and main- 
tenance support at hand. As _ weapons 
systems become more complex, several 
technical services may be responsible for 
different components of a single weapon. 
Serious problems of logistic coordination 
arise. 

The technical service structure does not 
make the best use of personnel and facili- 
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ties at the level of consumer logistics. The 
grouping of related skills, facilities, and 
ither assets into composite organizations, 
particularly within the combat zone, of- 
fers distinct advantages in economy and 
eficiency. Waste of manpower and tools 
geurs When a supply or a maintenance 
ystem is divided into separate compart- 
ments. 

The excessive span of control generated 
within the field army by the current sys- 
tem, the lack of decentralized and tailored 
support of mobile task forces, and the 
weaknesses in rear area security/area 
damage control are serious conditions. 


Summary 


The present system of logistic support 
has become an anomaly in modern times. 
The search for a more responsive system 
on the battlefield has led to the support 
group in today’s airborne division. For 
three years it has stood the test of gar- 
rison operations and numerous field exer- 
cises simulating combat conditions. It has 


demonstrated sufficient promise to encour- 
age other commands to experiment with 
a similar integration of support units. 

This trend within the division is re- 
flected in studies of the future field army. 
These studies would make the echelon im- 
mediately above the division administra- 
tive as well as tactical—whether this ech- 
elon is called the corps or the small type 
field army. The trend is toward an amal- 
gamation of different technical service 
units into composite groups under a 
branch immaterial commander, with the 
groups controlled by the commander of 
the administrative support command. Thus 
the corps or small type field army is mov- 
ing in the direction of decentralized lo- 
gistic support operations under one com- 
mander in a specific area. Although this 
concept needs further study and testing, 
there is evidence that this trend may 
eliminate many of the current deficiencies 
and lead to much needed improvements in 
administrative support within the combat 
zone. 





Our new high priced complex, efficient, all powerful weapons have an 
added characteristic—‘Instant obsolescence.’ Before they are completed they 
are frequently obsolete. We have a grim saying in my field of logistics—‘If it 
works it’s probably obsolete.’ 


In the age of technological leapfrog the military must try to outguess 
progress. We pick a weapons system costing a billion dollars with the hope 
that we can develop and make it before it becomes obsolete. This involves cal- 
culated risk, command decisions, and the effective management of money. 


The astronomical increase in the cost of weapons gives you this kind of 


choice: 


(a) You can skyrocket your defense budget and probably put your taxes 


into orbit, 


(b) You can greatly reduce the buying power of the defense dollar by 
buying weapons of the space-age with stone-age methods, or 
(c) By introducing modern management you can create savings to help 


offset the cost of modern weapons. 


We firmly believe in making every defense dollar more efficient. We can- 
not guarantee that future savings will completely offset future price in- 
creases. But you can be assured we are in there pitching. 


Assistant Secretary of Defense Perkins McGuire 
(Supply and Logistics) 





INVESTMENT IN 
SECURITY 


TITTLE 


Colonel Clyde V. Pickell, Infantry, and 


Major Thomas C. Musgrave, Signal Corps 


I, MARCH 1947 United States reac- 
tion to the aggressive expansionism of the 
Soviet Union evolved into the Truman 
Doctrine. In announcing his doctrine Pres- 
ident Truman declared: 


I believe that it must be the foreign 
policy of the United States to support 
free people who are resisting attempted 
subjugation by armed minorities or by 
outside pressures ... the free peoples of 
the world look to us for support in main- 
taining their freedom. If we falter in our 
leadership, we may endanger the peace 
of the world, and we shall surely endan- 
ger the welfare of our own Nation. 


As requested by the President, Con- 
gress voted 400 million dollars for aid to 
Greece and Turkey. 

With these acts the objective of the 
US post-World War II aid programs 
shifted from the relief and rehabilitation 
of devastated areas to the establishment 
of a system of collective security and a 
stable Free World economy to counter the 
Communist threat. 


Few of the free nations of the world 
have the strength to resist individually 
the continuing pressures of Communist 
aggression. Only through collective effort 
can the Free World provide the strength 
to resist Sino-Soviet nibbling tactics in 
an era of nuclear stalemate or in the last 
resort to muster the total military strength 
necessary in a general war. If the United 
States is not to find herself eventually 
alone in a Communist-dominated world, 
she must continue to participate in build. 
ing a coalition of free nations as a bul 
wark against aggression—with allies who 
have the strength and confidence neces- 
sary to deter and defeat aggression, a 
well as the will to do so. Toward this goal 
the United States, through both bilateral 
and multilateral arrangements, has er- 
tered into collective defense agreements 
with 42 other nations. 

To attain the goals of a militarily effec- 
tive coalition and to promote Free Worl( 
economic stability, the United States Mu- 
tual Security Program includes both mili- 
tary and economic assistance programs. 


Few free nations have the strength to resist individually the continv- 
ing pressures of Communist aggression. Through collective effort the 
Free World is providing the resources to resist Sino-Soviet nibbling 
tactics, or, in the last resort, to muster total military strength 
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These programs are designed to help those 
allies who are incapable of producing or 
buying the weapons and equipment re- 
quired for participation in collective se- 
curity, or whose economies are incapable 
of bearing the full cost of equipping and 
maintaining effective military forces. 

The US is currently providing economic 
assistance, military assistance, or both, to 
a total of 74 countries and territories. 
United States participation in this world- 
wide program of collective security is not 
a “giveaway” program, but is part of the 
over-all military defense of the United 
States and one element of the total US- 
allied contribution to collective security 
—our partners in this undertaking are as 
indispensable to our security as we are 
to theirs. 


Mutual Security Program 


The United States Mutual Security Pro- 
gram (MSP) is one of the most wide- 
spread and complex operations ever under- 
taken. It involves military, economic, and 
technical activities in cooperation with 74 
other nations and an annual US expendi- 
ture of about 3.5 billion dollars. The par- 
ticipating nations reflect various stages 
of economic development, have widely 





Colonel Clyde V. Pickell was assigned 
to the faculty of the U. S. Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College in June 
1958. He entered the service with the 35th 
Infantry Division in 1940 and served in 
Europe during World War II. Subsequent 
assignments include duty with the Office 
of the G3 and Office of the Chief of Staff, 
Department of the Army; and with the 
8th Army in Korea. He is a graduate of 
the University of Kansas, the USA CGSC, 
and the Armed Forces Staff College. 


Major Thomas C. Musgrave is with 
United States Army Europe. A graduate 
of the United States Military Academy 
m 1945, the University of Illinois in 1950, 
and the U. S. Army Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College in 1957, his assign- 
ments include duty with signal units in 
Germany, Korea, and the Far East. He 
was a member of the faculty of the USA 
CGSC from 1957 to 1960. 


varying political and social structures, 
and have diverse and sometimes conflict- 
ing national interests. 

Prior to 1951 the foreign assistance pro- 
grams of the US were administered by 
separate governmental agencies with rel- 
atively little coordination among the vari- 
ous programs. The Mutual Security Act 
of 1951 provided for the coordination of 
military, economic, and technical activi- 
ties within a single Mutual Security Pro- 
gram. The Mutual Security Act of 1954 
provided for the consolidation of the eco- 
nomic and technical aspects, but in the 
Mutual Security Act of 1959 the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund was made a separate 
entity. 

The present Mutual Security Program 
includes six major subprograms. 

1. Military assistance—which consists 
of direct contributions to allied military 
strength, primarily military end items 
plus the training of foreign nationals in 
the use and maintenance of such equip- 
ment. 

2. Defense support—which consists of 
raw materials, commodities, machinery, 
and tools, plus financial assistance to sup- 
port the defense production of 12 US 
allies. 

8. Technical cooperation—which con- 
sists of technical knowledge and assist- 
ance provided to less developed nations. 

4. Special assistance—which consists of 
economic assistance provided to certain 
countries or areas which do not support 
significant military forces under military 
assistance agreements with the US, but 
where there is a special US interest, for 
example, the city of West Berlin. 

5. Development loan fund—which con- 
sists of a source of low interest loans for 
financing economic development in allied 
countries. 

6. Contingency fund—which is a spe- 
cial authorization and appropriation, 
rather than a separate category of aid. It 
enables the Mutual Security Program to 
react quickly to unexpected situations. 
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Portions of the fund frequently have been 
ysed for disaster relief. 


Military Assistance Program 

The Military Assistance Program 
(MAP) is the major budgetary item 
within the over-all Mutual Security Pro- 
gam. Through Fiscal Year 1960 the US 
provided her allies with a total of some 
o4 billion dollars in weapons and military 
materiel through this means. 

Under the Military Assistance Program 
the US provides two general categories 
of assistance—materiel assistance and 
training assistance. Through materiel pro- 
grams the US furnishes materiel in gen- 
eral use by US forces. In addition, cer- 
tain countries also are eligible to receive 
additional types of equipment, supplies, 
and services which are not necessarily mil- 
itary in nature, such as petroleum prod- 
us, clothing, rations, barracks, ware- 
houses, and the services of US technicians. 
Such goods and services must be for the 
direct and exclusive use of MAP sup- 
ported military forces. Through Military 
Assistance Training Programs the US 
provides for the training of members of 
allied armed forces. Such training ranges 
from the tactical training of combat arms 
dficers to that of enlisted technicians. 


The decision to give military assistance 
toa foreign country is made at the Pres- 
idential level and is based on broad policy 
objectives outlined in National Security 
Council directives. Exploratory talks are 
thin held between military and diplomatic 
representatives of the United States and 
officials of the prospective recipient coun- 
try. 

Once preliminary negotiations have been 
completed, the country formally requests 
military assistance from the United States. 
Upon completion of necessary negotia- 
tions, a mutual defense assistance agree- 
ment is executed between the US and the 
recipient country. This outlines the types 
of assistance to be provided (materiel as- 
sistance, training assistance, or both) and 


the conditions under which such assistance 
will be furnished. It may include possible 
restrictions on the use of materiel (excep- 
tions to this procedure require a Presi- 
dential determination). Although MAP is 
designed to promote collective security 
within the framework of regional alli- 
ances, as well as to increase the military 
capabilities of individual countries, the 
program is administered through bilateral 
agreements between the United States and 
the individual recipient country. 

Many things determine the size of a 
military aid program to a specific country. 
Chief among these are the military esti- 
mate of the country’s strategic impor- 
tance and its ability to support specific 
levels and types of armed forces. This 
estimate is set by the US Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and reflects not only National Se- 
curity Council policy directives, but also 
additional criteria of a political, economic, 
and psychological nature. However, recip- 
ient countries are not thereby precluded 
from maintaining additional non-MAP 
supported military forces. 

For forces committed to NATO opera- 
tional control the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization’s Standing Group, repre- 
senting all member nations, determines 
the combat force and support unit objec- 
tives to be attained within specified time 
limits. This includes the level of combat 
readiness to be maintained. These are es- 
timates which are considered in determin- 
ing the magnitude of military aid to coun- 
tries in this organization. 

The recommendations of the Standing 
Group are used by the US Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in determining the military as- 
sistance required. The US has but one 
vote as a member of NATO; the actual 
amount of military assistance to be fur- 
nished is a decision which rests ultimately 
with the United States Government. Most 
member nations maintain additional forces 
not committed to NATO; however, these 
additional forces generally are not pro- 
vided MAP support. 
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Implementation of MAP 

The Secretary of Defense is charged 
with the responsibility for administration 
of the military assistance portion of the 
Mutual Security Program. He is responsi- 
ble for the determination of military end 
item requirements; the procurement of 
military equipment in a manner permit- 
ting its integration with other service 
programs; the supervision of the use of 
such end items by the recipient countries; 
the supervision of the training of foreign 
military personnel; and the movement and 
delivery of materiel to the recipient. 

In practice, the Secretary of Defense 
has retained authority for over-all direc- 
tion of Military Assistance Programs and 
the assignment of military assistance re- 
sponsibilities to the military departments 
and the unified commanders. He has as- 
signed responsibility for the implementa- 
tion and coordination of military assist- 
ance activities to the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for International Security Af- 
fairs. Within the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs, the Director of Military 
Assistance (a newly created position cur- 
rently occupied by General Williston B. 
Palmer) directs and supervises all De- 
partment of Defense aspects of US mil- 
itary assistance. 

Other agencies with major responsibili- 
ties for administration of the MAP in- 
clude: 

1. Joint Chiefs of Staff—The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff provide the Secretary of 
Defense with military advice on military 
assistance matters, recommend military 
force objectives for the provision of MAP 
support, maintain surveillance to ensure 
that the MAP is in consonance with US 
strategic plans, and recommend priorities 
for allocation of the available materiel re- 
sources. 

2. Military departments.—The military 
departments are responsible for reviewing 
programs, for preparing data for the de- 
velopment of budget estimates, for pre- 
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paring training programs, and for adyis. 
ing the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Security Affairs with 
respect to costs, availability of materiel, 
sources of supply, delivery forecasts, and 
funding requirements. The departments 
also are responsible for the implementa. 
tion of approved programs, to include the 
procurement and delivery of materiel and 
services and the execution of training pro. 
grams. Each department is further re. 
sponsible for providing administrative 
support to designated Military Assistance 
Advisory Groups (MAAG’s). 

Within the Department of the Army, 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics 
(DCSLOG) exercises over-all supervision 
of the Army portions of Military Assist- 
ance Materiel Programs. This _ responsi- 
bility has been further assigned to the 
Mutual Security Division in the Office of 
the Director of Supply Operations, DCS- 
LOG. However, as in the case of US Army 
programs, implementation of Military As- 
sistance Programs involves the participa- 
tion and support of all staff agencies 
within the Department of the Army, as 
well as the technical services. Army por- 
tions of Military Assistance Training Pro- 
grams are supervised and coordinated by 
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the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military 
Operations (DCSOPS). Such training is 
accomplished through the use of mobile 
training teams, technical representatives, 
and training missions and groups, and by 
training foreign military personnel in US 
schools. 

3. Unified 


commands.—Within _ their 


geographical areas of MAP responsibility,| 


commanders of the US unified commands 
direct and supervise the development of 
recommended military assistance plans 
and programs, correlate military assist- 
ance plans and programs with US mili- 
tary plans, and supervise the activities of 
the Military Assistance Advisory Groups. 
The unified commanders direct and su- 
pervise the execution of approved Mili- 
tary Assistance Programs within their 
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yeas in accordance with the guidance and 
jirection provided by the Assistant Sec- 
wary of Defense for International Se- 
wity Affairs. In addition, the unified 
wmmands provide administrative support 
yd technical assistance to the MAAG’s 
cated within their areas of responsibility. 
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Geographical areas of military assist- 
wee responsibility assigned to the uni- 
fd commanders generally correspond ‘to 
yt do not coincide with their areas of 
silitary responsibility. CINCEUR’s area 
i military assistance responsibility com- 
yises all of Europe, North Africa, and 
the Middle East (to include Pakistan) ; 
(INCPAC’s area comprises the Far East 
id Southeast Asia; and CINCARIB’s 
iea includes all of Latin America. 
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4, Country team.—The “country team,” 

which consists of the senior representa- 
tives of the Department of State, Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, and 
Military Assistance Advisory Group lo- 
cated in the recipient country, provides 
abasic organization for the coordination 
of the political, economic, and military 
aspects of the Mutual Security Program 
within each country receiving assistance. 
The country team is not a formal organi- 
ution. It operates as determined locally 
aid is under the control of the Chief of 
the US Diplomatic Mission. 

5. Military Assistance Advisory Groups. 
-The MAAG’s are US military organiza- 
ions established in the assisted countries 
Jor the purpose of administering the US 
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Military Assistance Advisory Groups 
The MAAG’s are representatives of the 
Secretary of Defense in the countries to 
vhich accredited. They operate under the 
nilitary command of the appropriate uni- 
fed commander and have such relation- 
hips with the Chief of the US Diplomatic 
Mission as may be prescribed in Executive 
ders or other pertinent instructions. 
Each MAAG is a joint organization 
haded by a chief, chosen from one of 
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the three services, under whose direction 
the three service sections administer the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force portions of 
the assistance programs for the country 
concerned. The MAAG has two comple- 
mentary but distinct functions. First, it 
helps the host country improve its mili- 
tary capabilities. Second, it performs an 
inspector’s role by observing and report- 
ing on the progress and accomplishments 
of the Military Assistance Program. 

Although the individual Army, Navy, 
and Air Force Missions operating in Latin 
America are not Military Assistance Pro- 
gram organizations, the United States has 
concluded certain agreements whereby the 
members of most Army, Navy, and Air 
Force Missions in Latin America also per- 
form the duties of military assistance ad- 
visors as specified within the mutual de- 
fense assistance agreements. Accordingly, 
the senior mission chief in each Latin 
American country where military assist- 
ance is being furnished has been desig- 
nated MAAG chief in order to provide 
a Military Assistance Program channel 
of communications. 

In general, MAAG’s: 

1. Advise and assist the government 
concerned in determining military end item 
requirements. 

2. Screen country submissions for mili- 
tary assistance within the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and Department of Defense criteria. 

3. Advise and assist in the receipt, iden- 
tification, care, storage, and use of equip- 
ment furnished by the United States and 
effect transfer of title to the recipient 
government. 

4. Observe and report on the use and 
maintenance of equipment furnished by 
the United States. 

5. Advise and assist in the development 
of training programs. 

6. Observe and report on the use of 
foreign students trained in US schools. 

7. Promote the self-help principle by 
encouraging the expansion of the coun- 
try’s training establishments to the point 
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where that country will no longer be de- 
pendent upon the United States for train- 
ing support. 

Individual MAAG’s do not necessarily 
perform all of the above functions. Al- 
though the MAP is a worldwide program, 
it is conducted and administered through 
bilateral mutual defense assistance agree- 
ments between the US and the individual 
recipient countries, rather than through 
collective or multilateral agreements. 
Hence the functions of the individual 
MAAGQ’s vary according to these agree- 
ments and the types of assistance being 
provided. Individual MAAG’s may be cat- 
egorized further by the type of assistance 
they provide as a training MAAG, a lo- 
gistical MAAG, or as a combination train- 
ing and logistical MAAG. 

Several advisory groups have designa- 
tions other than MAAG. However, this 
variation in title is not indicative of a 
difference in function, composition, or size, 
but rather of the terms of the mutual de- 
fense assistance agreement or the desires 
of the host country. 

The strength and internal organization 
of individual MAAG’s are subject to con- 
siderable variation and depend, not only 
on the types and amount of assistance be- 
ing provided, but also upon the size and 
organizational structure of the supported 
country’s armed forces. The military 
strength of individual MAAG’s varies 
from 11 to a maximum of over 1,500. 

The internal organization of the various 
MAAG’s has not been standardized, but 
most MAAG organizations have certain 
features in common. The typical MAAG 
includes, in addition to the office of the 
MAAG chief, one or more joint staff sec- 
tions, a joint administrative element, and 
subordinate Army, Navy, and Air Force 
sections. 

Status of Personnel 

The precise status of MAAG personnel 
in host countries varies according to the 
provisions of the applicable mutual de- 
fense assistance agreement with each 
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country and the host country’s interpr. 
tation of privileges and immunities y. 
corded under international law and comity, 
In all host countries, MAAG personnd 
operate as a part of the US Embassy anj 
are under the general direction of th 
chief of the diplomatic mission. Since they 
are considered part of the diplomatic mis. 
sion, they receive the same status as per. 
sonnel of corresponding rank of that dip. 
lomatic mission. 

Generally, full diplomatic status js 
granted to the MAAG Chief, Diplomatic 
MAAG Chief, and the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force section chiefs. Countries differ 
in their understanding of what constitutes 
full diplomatic status, but it usually com. 
prises privileges and immunities accorded 
by international law and custom, incluéd- 
ing immunity from civil and criminal ju- 
risdiction of the host country, immunity of 
official papers from search and seizure, 
right of free egress, exemption from cus- 
toms duties or similar taxes and restric- 
tions in respect to personally owned prop- 
erty imported into the host country for 
personal use, and exemption from taxa- 
tion by the host country upon salaries. In 
addition, persons having full diplomatic 
status are entitled to diplomatic automo- 
bile license plates, inclusion on the “Dip- 
lomatic List,” and certain social courtesies. 


A second category of personnel, which 
generally includes the remaining MAAG 
commissioned personnel, enjoys privileges 
and immunities generally comparable to 
those having diplomatic status except that 
diplomatic automobile license plates, in- 
clusion on the “Diplomatic List,” and so- 
cial courtesies may be waived by joint ac- 
tion of the host government and the 
United States. 

A third category of personnel, which 
generally includes the noncommissioned 
grades, receives the same status as cleri- 
cal personnel of the diplomatic mission. 
The privileges and immunities accorded to 
clerical personnel of a diplomatic mission 
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Selection of Personnel 


The chief of a MAAG is, in most cases, 
ageneral or flag officer. He not only must 
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sequently, 
manner which will be a credit to the US 


and inspire confidence in our intentions, 
efficiency, and ability. 

The unified commander exercising juris- 
diction over the MAAG originates the re- 
quest for replacement for a MAAG chief. 
This request goes to the service that pro- 
vided the previous chief, unless the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff wish to rotate his position 
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he must conduct himself in a 
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perform his military duties effectively, but 
also must deal diplomatically with his mil- 
itary counterparts and civilian officials of 
the host government and with the US Am- 
bassador or Minister. He is required to 
attend many social functions in an official 
capacity and is observed by private citi- 
zens, politicians, and civilian molders of 
public opinion in the host country as well 
as by the supported military forces. Con- 





on a service basis. While each service is 
responsible for selecting and providing re- 
placements for its MAAG personnel, the 
nomination of an officer as chief of a 
MAAG is subject to the approval of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for In- 
ternational Security Affairs. After ap- 
proval by the Assistant Secretary, the 
candidate is nominated to the State De- 
partment which, in turn, ascertains the 
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acceptability of the candidate to that de- 
partment. 


The policies which guide the selection 
of officer personnel for MAAG assign- 
ments are based on memorandums and 
letters issued by the Department of De- 
fense. In general, assignment is deter- 
mined by an officer’s professional qualifi- 
cations, moral standards, teaching skill, 
social and professional adaptability, and, 
for certain assignments, his knowledge of 
the host country’s language. 


In addition, the officer must have suffi- 
cient remaining service to enable comple- 
tion of a normal tour in the applicable 
overseas area, must have two years of col- 
lege education or equivalent, and must be 
physically qualified for service in the 
area to which assigned. Both the officer 
and any accompanying dependents must 
be free from inherent, latent, or incipient 
weaknesses which might make their resi- 
dence in that country inadvisable. 

It is equally important to select enlisted 
personnel who will reflect credit on the 
United States and the military services. 
Emphasis is placed on ability to work 
with foreign nationals, character, emo- 
tional stability, military bearing, demon- 
strated above average efficiency, and ma- 
ture judgment. 


Considerations 


Presently, about 5,000 Army personnel 
are engaged in providing military assist- 
ance to our allies. Although this figure 
does not in itself appear significant in 
comparison to total Army strength, both 
MAAG’s and missions require an unusu- 
ally high percentage of officer personnel 
with the bulk of these requirements for 
officers in the field grades. These consid- 
erations, together with the fact that the 

nlk of MAAG assignments are located 
in “short tour” areas, create a major per- 
sonnel problem in the staffing of MAAG’s 
and missions, and lead to the conclusion 
that the probability of serving in at least 
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one MAAG assignment is quite high for 
every career officer. 


Indoctrination and Training 


All officer personnel selected for posi- 
tions which require a knowledge of the 
local language receive language training 
before reporting to their posts. In addi- 
tion to language training, the Department 
of Defense established in September 1958 
an orientation and training course for 
officers assigned to MAAG duties. This 
four-week course includes instruction on 
the military, economic, and foreign poli- 
cies of the United States; Communist phi- 
losophy, objectives, and techniques; the 
development and administration of Mili- 
tary Assistance Programs; and the history, 
culture, and conditions to be encountered 
in the country of assignment. These 
courses are conducted at the Military As- 
sistance Institute which is located in the 
Washington D. C. area and operated by 
a civilian contractor under the policy guid- 
ance of the Department of Defense. At 
the present time the institute is able to 
provide training for about 75 percent of 
those officers being assigned to MAAG 
duties. An added feature of the course is 
the participation of officers’ wives, on a 
voluntary basis, in certain phases of the 
course in recognition of the important 
part dependents play in many of these 
assignments, and in order to facilitate 
their adjustment to the conditions en- 
countered in the country concerned. 

Additionally, those officers selected for 
assignment as the chief of a MAAG are 
briefed by the military departments, the 
Department of Defense, the State Depart- 
ment, and the International Cooperation 
Administration. Further orientation is re- 
ceived by officers after their arrival in the 
country of assignment. 

The United States is deeply committed 
to participation in a worldwide program 
of military assistance as an integral com- 
ponent of our own military security. The 
United States has invested heavily in this 
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program in terms of money, materiel, and 
military manpower, and must continue to 
do so in order to maintain and further 
improve the quantity and quality of the 


temporary expedient based on annual au- 
thorization and appropriations, but as a 
continuing program with long-term plan- 
ning, programing, and funding. 





Pe Free World’s military strength. As stated by the committee: 

aining The President’s Committee to Study the The United States should commit itself 

| addi- United States Military Assistance Pro- to go ahead with a constructive program 

rtment tm, better known as the Draper Com-_ in this whole field, both military and eco- 
r 195g Mmittee, recently subjected the entire con- nomic, or alternatively determine that we 

se for g cept of military assistance to a critical and should no longer undertake the program. 
This Qexhaustive examination. In addition to ... To abandon the program, for errors 
on on grecommending additional funds for the in execution or for any other reasons, 
| poli. B program, the committee concluded that would be to abandon the free world and 
st phi. & the Communist threat was greater than’ to lose the Cold War. ... The Mutual 
; the ever, and that the Military Assistance Security Program is now and will remain 
Mili. @ Program must be considered, not as a_ an essential tool of foreign policy. 

Story, 

itered 

These 

y As. The Mutual Security Program . .. provides very many intangible but 
a beneficial byproducts which should not be overlooked. 

guid- First—and highly important in my opinion—is the great reservoir of un- 

2, At derstanding and good-will toward the United States which the program helps 

le to to create. This results especially from the attendance of foreign military stu- 

nt of dents at service schools in the United States. There is no substitute for the 
AAG first-hand experience gained by these students who live and work among us. 

se is From such experience stems genuine friendship for the United States and its 

on a people which serves to counteract anti-American propaganda spread by Com- 


’ the munists. 


tant A second intangible return is the stockpile of skills which allied service- 
a men acquire from their military training. Although these skills are developed 
itate 


primarily for military purposes, many have application in the civilian econ- 
@- omy. For instance, a foreign military student trained in modern methods of 
road construction and earth-moving at the Army Engineer School at Fort Bel- 


for voir, Virginia, can make a real contribution to the economy of his country 
are when his term of military service is over. Also important is the contribution 
the made by some military leaders in newly developing Free World countries, 
art- who have attained roles of political leadership in their country’s government. 
tion In a number of nations, these officers are the only source of trained adminis- 


re- trators and executives. Many of these men have been educated or trained in 


the the United States. They know and trust us. Furthermore, their experience 
with us has convinced them that the future of their country lies with the 
ted Free World rather than with the Communist empire. 
am 
“a General George H. Decker 
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UNITED STATES 


First Tactical ‘Zeus’ Fired 

The first tactically configured Nike 
Zeus antimissile missile has been suc- 
cessfully fired at the Army’s White Sands 
Missile Range, New Mexico. Previous 
Zeus firings used early test models of the 
missile which differ from the tactical 
model in the placement of the control fins. 

The tactical Zeus is of the canard de- 
sign which has the control surfaces lo- 
cated well forward on the third stage of 
the vehicle rather than aft as on more 
conventionally designed missiles and air- 
craft. The canard design is lighter and 
less complex than earlier systems and 
marks another step in the refinement of 
the Zeus as it approaches important tests 
in the next few months. The next phase 
of the tests is scheduled for early 1961 
at the US Pacific Missile Range, Point 
Mugu, California, to check high-altitude 
aerodynamics and capabilities. These tests 
will include the firing of the missile over 
its maximum range and at altitudes of 
over 100 miles, well above the earth’s at- 
mosphere. The full power of the 450,000- 
pound thrust booster will be used as will 
all three stages of the weapon’s solid fuel 
engines. The Point Mugu tests will not 
involve the use of actual warheads nor 
will the Zeus be pitted against actual mis- 
sile targets. Such tests will come at a later 
date when the tests are moved to Kwaja- 


lein Island (MR, Sep 1960, p 59) late in 
1961 or in 1962. A Department of the 
Army spokesman has stated that a con. 
trol system being developed for the mis. 


US Army 
Tactically configured Zeus 


sile will enable it to sense whether ap- 
proaching hostile missiles carry a nuclear 
warhead or are merely decoys.—News 
item. 
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‘Mauler’ Development 





US Army 


Artist’s concept of the Mauler air defense weapon 


Research and development work on Mauler, the Army’s new battlefield air de- 
fense weapon system (MR, Jun 1960, p 71), has been expanded. Additional contracts 
to bring the total of those awarded to date to 13.7 million dollars have been awarded. 
This amount is committed to cover the cost of initial engineering, research, and de- 
velopment of the system. Mauler will be a self-contained, self-propelled weapon in- 
corporating high mobility and high firepower in a lightweight unit capable of being 
carried by fixed-wing or helicopter aircraft.—News release. 


Color Standardization For Uniforms 

Standardization of colors in fabric used viously have been made visually by spe- 
for military uniforms, long a serious prob- cially trained personnel under standard 
lem to procurement officials, may be at- lighting conditions. The new device corre- 
tained through use of a new device under _ lates color measurements with visual tests 
test by the United States Army Quarter- and provides exact data which can be 


master Corps. Color measurements pre- recorded.—News release. 
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New Aircraft Development 
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Conventional wing cross section 





Low drag boundary layer control 


Contracts have been awarded for the 
development and production of two experi- 
mental aircraft which are expected to at- 
tain very long range through the employ- 
ment of a radical new principle known as 
low drag boundary layer control. 

The new principle should not be con- 
fused with high lift boundary layer con- 
trol used on the current C-130 aircraft 
which involves bleeding air from an aux- 
iliary jet engine over limited surfaces to 
improve lift and reduce stalling speed. 

Low drag boundary layer control is at- 


tained by inhaling air through slots the 
thickness of heavy paper which run along 
the entire length of the wing. The gentle 
inhalation of the boundary layer air keeps 
the layer laminar as it passes over the 
entire width of the wing, reducing turbu- 
lence which in turn reduces air friction. 
As a result of reduced air friction the 
engines consume less fuel, and the aircraft 
attains as much as 50 percent greater 
range and endurance. If the principle is 
applied to other parts of the plane, in 
addition to the wings, there are even 
greater advantages.—News item. 
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french Amphibious Ferry 

The United States Army in Europe is 
testing an amphibious ferry which can 
be prepared for waterborne operations by 
its four-man crew in 45 minutes, driven 
to the waters’ edge under its own power, 
and can be loaded with any 20-ton vehi- 
ce or up to 200 combat troops within 
fve minutes after reaching the water. 

The new French-designed ferry is des- 
ignated the BAC and is intended to re- 
place the infantry support raft. It is pow- 
ered by a single 225 horsepower diesel 
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engine which operates the road wheels, the 
propeller, air compressors, and other aux- 
iliary equipment. Weight of the vehicle is 
27 tons. 

It has a deck width of 13 feet, a length 
of 37 feet, and is equipped with a hydrau- 
lically operated ramp which is effective for 
approaches up to nine feet higher than 
the water level. 

The BAC has a maximum road speed of 
30 miles per hour, and a water speed of 
6.5 miles per hour.—News item. 








Being prepared for water operations 


Photos courtesy of The Military Engineer 
Loading 
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Lightweight Ejection Seat 

A new lightweight ejection seat suit- 
able for use in Army vertical takeoff and 
landing aircraft is now undergoing tests 
by the manufacturer. Previously devel- 
oped ejection seats were dependent upon 
the forward motion of the aircraft or 
adequate falling distance for the para- 
chute to open effectively. The new rocket- 
propelled seat is equipped with a fully 
automatic, quick opening parachute which 
provides a safe means of escape from 
ground level to 10,000 feet. The entire 


assembly weighs only 68 pounds.—News 
item. 


Aluminum Tracked ‘T-116’ 

An experimental 7-116 full-tracked car- 
rier employing specially designed forged 
aluminum track shoes has been subjected 
to rigorous testing in Alaska’s muskeg, 
brush, and timber country with favorable 
results. The use of aluminum track shoes 
has reduced the over-all weight of the ve- 
hicle by 300 pounds, thus making a sig- 


a Sea 








Aluminum tracked 7-116 carrier 


nificant improvement in its air transport- 
ability. The T-116 is designed as a cargo 
carrier, mobile command post, litter car- 
rier, or personnel carrier.—News item. 


DECEMBER 19) 


Four Warships Scrapped 

Four United States warships which 
have been inactive since World War ]| 
will be sold for scrap. They include the 
35,000-ton battleships North Carolina anq 
Washington, and the 27,500-ton cruisers 
Alaska and Guam.—News item. 


Cross Service Parachute Training 
The Airborne-Air Mobility Department 
of the United States Army’s Infantry 


US Army 
A cadet leaps from a 34-foot tower 


School, Fort Benning, Georgia, provided 
parachute training during this past sum- 
mer for 17 Naval Academy and 35 Air 
Force Academy cadets. The cadets gave 
up three weeks of their short summer va- 
cations to attend this instruction course. 
—News release. 
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Redhead’ Target Missile 

The United States Army’s new Redhead- 
Roadrunner will be a supersonic target 
missile suitable for high or low-level op- 
eration at speeds ranging from subsonic 
through Mach 2. The missile is 19 feet 
in length, one foot in diameter, and will 
be ground launched by a disposable solid 
propellant booster rocket. A stubby delta 
wing can be attached to the rear of the 
fuselage for added maneuverability dur- 
ing high-altitude supersonic flights. The 
missile will be controlled by a pair of rear- 
mounted stabilizers and be recoverable by 
parachute. A contract, awarded in June 
1960, calls for the investment of approx- 
imately four million dollars for the fab- 
rieation and flight testing of the Road- 
runner.—News item. 


Antimissile System Sought 

The United States Army has asked six 
industrial teams to conduct feasibility 
studies on a system to protect ground 
forces from missile attacks. Each team 
has been awarded a $250,000 contract to 
make the studies on ‘a missile system 
capable of moving with and protecting the 
Army in the field from the threat posed by 
a variety of ballistic and guided missiles.” 
Each contracting team, backed by the re- 
search and technical resources of two or 
more major industrial corporations, has 
been asked to produce a workable concept 
for a Field Army Ballistic Missile De- 
fense System.—News item. 


Emergency Warning Device 

A small black box in each house or 
office throughout the Nation may provide 
the first warning of enemy attack in the 
event of a future war. The device, about 
the size of a man’s fist, is plugged into 
any standard electrical outlet and is ac- 
tivated by a special signal generator con- 
nected with commercial powerlines. This 
generator sets off an audible warning buzz 
in each alarm box. Warning of an im- 
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minent attack would be signaled from the 
North American Air Defense Headquar- 
ters at Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Known as the “National Emergency 
Alarm Repeater,” the system could also 
be used to warn of a natural disaster. 
Efficiency of the system was recently dem- 
onstrated in a successful test at Char- 
lotte, Michigan. Approximately 99 percent 
of the homes in the United States have 
electric power; therefore, the coverage of 
such an alarm system could be virtually 
complete throughout the Nation.—News 
release. 


War College Degrees 

Graduates and students of the US Army 
War College can now use their War Col- 
lege course as the basis of a Master of 
Arts degree in International Affairs 
through a program offered by George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

The university will conduct off-duty 
classes at Carlisle Barracks and on its 
campus in Washington which will permit 
the present and former Army War College 
students to complete the academic credits 
required for the degree. The university 
will grant nine semester hours of credit 
for the successful completion of the mili- 
tary course and may grant an additional 
six credit hours for the War College thesis 
if it nieets their requirements. The addi- 
tional 15 semester hours may be earned 
through the off-duty courses. War College 
graduates of the last six years are eligible 
to apply for degree work under this pro- 
gram.—News item. 


ISRAEL 

Oil Strike In Negeb 

The Israeli Government has announced 
discovery of a second oil field in the 
Negeb desert area. An earlier strike 
known as the Heletz oil field is now pro- 
ducing about 10,000 tons of oil per month 
or approximately eight percent of Israel’s 
crude oil requirement.—News item. 
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FRANCE 

Western European Space Research 

Space scientists from Great Britain, 
Italy, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Holland, 
the Federal German Republic, Denmark, 
Switzerland, and France met in Paris 
recently to plan closer cooperation in space 
research. Initially, cooperation will be 
through an academic society rather than 
by creating a new operating agency. The 
French Space Research Commission has 
been charged with drawing up an initial 
program for the new society. Test sites 
available to the cooperative society for ac- 
tivities in the space field include Italian 
facilities in Sardinia, Swedish facilities 
on the North Cape, and French test facili- 
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ties in the Sahara. Britain is reported will. 
ing to make her Blue Streak rocket, re. 
cently abandoned for military purposes, 
available for a jointly financed research 
program.—News item. 


NATO 

NATO Air Defense 

Long-awaited integration of the air de. 
fense facilities of the countries of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization in 
Western Europe has been announced. The 
integrated command will coordinate the 
operations of interceptor aircraft, air de- 
fense gun and missile units, and the alli- 
ance’s air warning network.—News item. 


WEST GERMANY 





Transall C-160 


International Aircraft Development 
Continued cooperation and integration 
of military research and development 
effort among the nations of Western Eu- 
rope is evidenced in the design and con- 
struction of a new military transport air- 
craft by government-industry teamwork 
between France and the Federal German 
Republic. Designated the Transall C-160, 
the new aircraft is now in the design stage. 
A prototype to be built in France is ex- 
pected to be test flown in 1962. Character- 
istics are based on the operational re- 
quirements of both countries and take into 


consideration the internal location and 
geography of the German Republic, and 
France’s requirement for trans-Mediter- 
ranean operations. 

The C-160 is designed as a troop or 
cargo transport capable of effective em- 
ployment in airdrop or air-landed opera- 
tions. It will have a maximum range of 
2,800 miles fully loaded and will take off 
and land in less than 2,000 feet. A rear 
loading ramp and a loading winch and 
roller conveyor will expedite the han- 
dling of military cargo.—News item. 
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PHILIPPINES. Exploitation Of Technical Reports 

orted will. ‘Sidewinder’ Missiles Scientists and technicians of the Soviet 

rocket, reff The United States has furnished the Union are rapidly exploiting the published 

Purposes Mf Philippine Air Force with a substantial reports of researchers and scientists in 

| research number of Sidewinder air-to-air missiles other countries through a central trans- 

with which to augment that country’s de- ating agency. This central agency em- 

fense capabilities. Sidewinder is a five-inch Ploys nearly 50,000 scientists, engineers, 

translators, and librarians, some 14,000 

of whom are working on a full-time basis. 

he air de. Publications from 96 countries, published 

S Of the in 65 languages, are being converted into 

zation in 2,500 to 3,000 Russian language technical 
need. The reports daily. 

inate the One authority has estimated that ap- 

t, air de. proximately 50 percent of the available 

the alli. scientific reading material appears in Eng- 


Ws item, 





US Navy 
Sidewinders on a US Navy aircraft 


diameter solid propellant missile, about 
nine feet in length, designed to destroy 
high-performance enemy aircraft. It em- 
ploys an infrared heat-seeking guidance, 
is simple to operate, and proved effective 
in combat operations when employed by 
Chinese Nationalists pilots in 1958.— 
News item. 





> 


USSR 
Antitank Grenades 
A new, highly efficient hand grenade 
for use against armored vehicles is now 


mn and in the hands of troops in the Soviet and 
ic, and § satellite armies. Designated the RKG3, 
fediter- the grenade weighs approximately 2.5 
pounds, carries a 20-ounce shaped charge 

oop or explosive, and is reported capable of pen- 
ve em- etrating up to five inches of armor plate. 
opera- It is so designed that it strikes its target 
nge of — headfirst, thus making it possible to 
ike off effectively employ the shaped charge prin- 
\ rear ciple. Also in use are the RPG43 and the 
h and RPG6 grenades with a penetrating power 
han- of 2.95 inches and 3.94 inches of armor 


\. respectively—News item. 





lish, 16 percent in Russian, 12 percent in 
German, 10 percent in Japanese, and the 
remainder in other languages. 

Approximately 70 percent of the Soviet 
scientists read English. Approximately 
seven percent of the United States scien- 
tists read Russian.—News item. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Rail Electrification 

All main rail lines in Czechoslovakia 
will be electrified by the end of 1970 if 
current plans of the Czech Government 
are carried out. Electrification of the line 
between Prague and KoSice will be com- 
pleted this year—News item. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

New ‘Queen’ For The North Atlantic 

A new 75,000-ton superliner will be built 
to replace the Queen Mary, onetime mon- 
arch of luxury liners on the North Atlan- 
tic run. The new vessel, scheduled to cost 
84 million dollars, received confirmation 
of financial support from the British Gov- 
vernment recently and construction plans 
are now going ahead. The Queen Mary 
was pressed into service during World 
War II as a trans-Atlantic troop trans- 
port and carried many thousands of United 
States military personnel to the Euro- 
pean theater in somewhat less than luxury 
conditions.—News item. 
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REVIEW OF BRITISH MISSILES 


Extensive research and development in the field of guided weapons have pro. 
duced an impressive array of military missiles for use by British forces. Informa- 
tion released on these weapons to date indicates operational or nearly operational 
status for missiles in each major category. The information which follows is taken 
from open sources and, therefore, may be incomplete in some respects. 


SURFACE-TO-SURFACE MISSILES 


‘Blue Water’ 

Blue Water is designed as a corps sup- 
port weapon to be fired from a mobile 
launching system. It is reported to have 
a range of approximately 100 miles and 
to have either a conventional or a nuclear 
warhead capability. This missile will re- 
place the United States-designed liquid 
propellant Corporal now used by the 
British Army as a ground support weapon. 
A solid propellant weapon, Blue Water 
is comparable with the US Army Sergeant. 


‘Malkara’ Antitank Missile 

This is an Australian-designed wire- 
guided antitank rocket which has been 
adopted by the British Army as a tank- 





Australian News and 
Information Bureau 


Malkara 


borne weapon (MR, Dec 1959, p 74). Its 
operating principle is similar to that em- 
ployed by the other wire-guided antitank 
missiles but, being considerably larger, 
it produces a much greater blast effect on 
impact and thus is more likely to destroy 


its target completely. Over-all weight 
of the Malkara missile is 206 pounds. It 
is about five feet in length and is reported 
to have a range of 4,000 yards. It is eur- 
rently being produced in England as well 
as in Australia. 


‘Pye’ Antitank Rocket 

This is an 80-pound, wire-guided anti- 
tank missile developed in Great Britain 
by private capital. It can be fired from the 





Pye 


ground or from vehicle mounted multiple 
launchers. The missile is five feet long and 


has a two-foot wingspan. 
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The Vigilant is one of the smallest and 
lightest of the contenders in the wire- 
guided antitank missile field. The missile 
1 anti- § alone weighs 26 pounds as compared to 
3ritain § 33 pounds for the French-designed SS-10 
om the § which is being procured by the United 
States Army. Over-all weight of the Vigi- 
lant system, including the launcher and 
controls, is 45 pounds. It can be operated 
by one man and has an effective range of 
about one mile. The rocket is guided to 
the target by a manual control and visual 
tracking. Monocular optical tracking can 
be employed at long ranges. The Vigilant 
isnow undergoing field trials with British % Met nce he 
infantry units. Recovery 
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SURFACE-TO-AIR MISSILES 


‘Thunderbird’ 

The Thunderbird is a solid propellant 
air defense missile developed spécifically 
for use by the British Army to protect 
tactical targets. Fully mobile, the Thun- 
derbird uses a guidance system very sim- 
ilar to that used by the Bloodhound. It has 
four wraparound boosters which are jet- 
tisoned in flight. A 21-foot missile, the 
Thunderbird is reported to have a speed 
of over Mach 2. 


A Mark II Thunderbird is undergoing 
tests and is unofficially reported to em- 
ploy a new guidance system that will 
greatly improve performance. 


‘Bloodhound’ 

This is a semiactive homing surface-to- 
air missile now in service with the British 
Royal Air Force, the Royal Australian Air 
Force (MR, Aug 1960, p 71), and the 
Royal Swedish Air Force. Guidance for 
the missile is provided by a ground-based 
radar which reflects a radar signal off the 
target and back to a receiver in the Blood- 
hound. The missile then homes in on the 
reflected signal. 


The missile measures 25 feet three 
inches in length, and is reported to have 
a maximum speed of Mach 2.2. The Blood- 
hound went into service with the Royal 
Air Force in 1958 and will eventually be- 
come the standard air defense missile for 
protection of the British Isles. 


‘Seacat’ 

The Seacat, a close air defense missile 
designed for shipboard employment, is 
scheduled for use by the British, Swedish, 
Australian, and New Zealand forces. A 
land-based version, to be called the Tiger- 
cat, is being considered. Seacat is a small, 
highly maneuverable, solid fuel weapon 
measuring only four feet 10 inches in 
length. A manufacturer’s announcement 
indicated that a “considerable number” 


of British ships would be equipped with 
the Seacat by the early 1960’s. Seacat 
missiles are supported on their own tail 
fins for launching and are fired from a 





British Information Services 
Seacat 


traversable turntable carrying circular 
support plates for four missiles. Booster 
and sustainer motors are contained within 
the body of the missile. 


‘Seaslug’ 

This is an operational “medium” air 
defense missile and, like the Seacat, is 
designed for shipboard use. No perform- 
ance data has been released, but published 
concepts for employment state that it is 
intended to protect the fleet from enemy 
planes which evade its fighter aircraft de- 
fenses. Seaslug missiles are fired from 
twin or quadruple launchers automatic- 
ally fed from ammunition galleries below 
decks. Wraparound booster motors are 
jettisoned in flight after propelling the 
missile to supersonic speed. The Seaslug 
employs radar beam riding guidance. 
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AIR-TO-AIR MISSILES 


‘Fireflash’ 

An early version of the air-to-air guided 
missile, the Fireflash is an unpowered 
dart launched by two jettisonable boosters 


British Information Services 


Fireflash 


which are separated on burnout; the mis- 
sile then rides a radar beam onto the tar- 
get. The guidance beam emanates from a 
unit mounted in the launching aircraft 
and is directed by the pilot using a con- 
ventional gunsight. 


‘Firestreak’ 
This operational missile is the standard 
air-to-air guided weapon of the Royal Air 


British Information Services 

Firestreak 
Force and the Fleet Air Arm. The Fire- 
streak is used on a variety of operational 
aircraft including the Sea Vixon and the 


Javelin. A small unit containing the firing 
equipment can be fitted to the fuselage of 
almost any interceptor. It employs a pas. 
sive heat-seeking infrared guidance sys. 
tem which passes correlated commands to 
the control surfaces of the missile through 
a pneumatic system. This weapon is unoff- 
cially reported to have a range of 45 
miles and a speed of Mach 2 plus. 


‘Red Top’ 

This is an advanced air-to-air weapon 
which will replace the Firestreak. Little 
information is available on the Red Top; 
however, it is unofficially reported to have 
a range of nine to 10 miles and to carry 
a 65-pound warhead. 


AIR-TO-SURFACE MISSILE 
‘Blue Steel’ 

This is the only air-to-surface missile 
known to be receiving serious attention 
by British designers at the present time. 
It is a large standoff bomb intended to 
be launched from the Vulcan and Victor 
V bombers at a considerable range from 
a heavily defended target. Blue Steel is a 
delta winged air vehicle with a blunt tail. 
It employs an inertial guidance system. 
Little performance data has been released 
on the Blue Steel (MR, Jul 1960, p 79). 
It is of the canard design with small delta 
shaped foreplanes for pitch control and is 
unofficially reported to be 36 feet in length, 
to have a launch weight of 15,000 pounds, 
and a range in excess of 400 miles. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE 
‘Thor’ 

Initially, Great Britain made use of the 
United States-built Thor as her long-range 
ballistic missile pending availability of 
her own Blue Streak. Subsequently, how- 
ever, work on the Blue Streak as a weap- 
ons system has been abandoned because 
of the vulnerability of the fixed bases it 
would require. No definite information is 
available on the course Great Britain in- 
tends to follow in this area. 
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A History of the Soviet Army 


Translated and digested from an article by Colonel B. E. M. De Pue 
in L’ARMEE LA NATION (Belgium) February 1960. 


Prior to the beginning of the 16th 
century, the princes of Moscow raised the 
armed force necessary in their fight 
against the Mongolians and the neighbor- 
ing states by forming territorial units un- 
der the orders of local overlords. Ivan 
Ill organized such an army in 1490 with 
acadre of military nobility.* 

Toward 1550 Ivan the Terrible created 
the Russian Household Troops (the Strel- 
iz) who constituted a hereditary mili- 
tary caste. The function of this force in 
times of peace was to act as a police corps: 
they were paid in cash and enjoyed many 
special privileges. But the Strelitz deterio- 
rated rapidly into a kind of praetorian 
guard, more concerned with its privi- 
leges than the welfare of the state. They 
were the perpetrators of many mutinies. 
In 1682 when Peter the Great was nine 
years old they imposed Sophia, his half 
sister, as regent. Again in 1689 they 
tried to oppose Peter’s coming to power. 

The first Romanovs created military 
units composed of foreign mercenaries 
who were well-disciplined and well-trained 
in the military profession. These units 
were organized on a European model. 

At his accession, Peter the Great found 
a Russian Army of about 200,000 men. 
Of these, 60,000 were Strelitz, 60,000 were 
Cossacks, and 80,000 were foreign mer- 
cenaries. The mercenaries, consisting of 


* Nobility acquired through service to the state. 


25 cavalry and 38 infantry regiments, 
were made up of Germans, Poles, and 
Lithuanians under the command of Scot- 
tish, German, and French officers. 

In 1698 new unrest at home, again pro- 
voked by the Strelitz, forced Peter to in- 
terrupt a trip in Europe and return to 
Russia to settle internal affairs. Troops 
of the Hvuusehold Regiments assigned to 
duty on the Polish borders had deserted 
their posts and returned to Moscow, in- 
tent on reinstating Sophia to the throne. 
The revolt was short-lived and loyal 
troops quickly defeated the offenders. 


A Conscription Defense Force 

As a result Peter decreed the dissolu- 
tion of the Strelitz Corps and had many 
of its members tortured and executed for 
their part in the revolution. In its place 
Peter created a modern ground and naval 
force, based on national conscription. The 
first recruits were drafted in November 
1699 from all classes of society. Thus, in 
an autocratic empire, a democratic army 
was born in which the serf was freed and 
could become the superior of his erstwhile 
master. Competence alone was the decid- 
ing factor in the choice of leaders. 

Except for the Cossacks, the Russian 
regiments were organized on the model of 
military units of the Western European 
countries to whom an appeal was made for 
specialists and instructors. The Cossacks 
retained their own organization. 
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The new army fought with disastrous 
results against 8,000 Swedish troops at 
Narva on 30 November 1700. Having 
drawn a lesson from this experience, the 
ezar retrained and strengthened his army 
and in 1709 defeated the Swedish Army 
at Poltava, forcing the Swedish leader, 
Charles XII, to flee to Turkey. 

When Russian soldiers went into Po- 
land for the first time in 1712, Peter the 
Great had a seasoned and well-led army 
consisting of 42 infantry regiments in the 
field, 43 regiments in garrisons, 33 cav- 
alry regiments, several hundred artillery 
pieces, and 100,000 Cossacks. 

Certain characteristics of the Russian 
people came to light in the battles which 
followed. The new soldier had great cour- 
age, an exceptional ability for sustained 
effort, and was remarkably adaptable to 
new methods. 

Peter codified Russian strategy which 
heretofore had been instinctively applied. 
His principles were to avoid combat 
against the enemy’s main forces, lure him 
deep into friendly territory, harass his 
extended lines of communications, and ex- 
haust the enemy before attacking him. 
The people were to be aroused in a na- 
tional struggle against the opponent. In 
command, he emphasized the advantages 
of mobility and the requirement to grasp 
the situation quickly and to conceive a 
plan of operations. He further considered 
the morale factor, including cooperation 
between officers and men, to be of the 
greatest importance. Peter was among the 
first to realize that the power of a state 
depends on the quality and productivity 
of its industry. 


Suvorov and the Russian Art of War 


Marshal Rumiantsev refined the ideas of 
Peter the Great, but it was Marshal 
Suvorov who developed a complete mili- 
tary doctrine. Suvorov’s concept stated 
that the art of winning consists of rapid 
decision, speed, and the offensive. He ac- 
cepted no dogmatism but required the in- 
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telligent adaptation of tactics to the situa- 
tion. Recognizing the need for a_ well- 
equipped and well-trained army, imbued 
with the will to win and confidence in its 
own ability, Suvorov established a new 
system of instruction and training. He in- 
sisted on the development of the personal 
qualities of the soldier. The troops were 
to be made to understand the reason be- 
hind the things they were taught and were 
to be provided with a motivating ideology. 
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The fundamental principles of Suvo- 
rov’s “Russian School” were successfully 
applied in the 18th century and again in 
1812 by Kutuzov against Napoleon, and 
they remain the current basis of Soviet 
doctrine. 


The 19th century witnessed the decline 
of the Russian art of war. The suppres- 
sion of compulsory military service for 
the nobility, the progressive restriction of 
the privilege of reserve officer rank to 
the nobility, the lack of social appreciation 
by that class of society, a slow and im- 
practical bureaucracy, the undermining of 
personal initiative, and the adoption of 
the external Prussian forms, such as the 
swagger stick, destroyed the spirit of the 
army. 

True, the army continued to be success- 
ful but by reason of number rather than 
quality and at the price of enormous 
losses. The men still knew how to die 
but they no longer knew how to fight. 

The disaster of the Crimean War caused 
an effort to return to Suvorov’s doctrine 
but a lack of understanding made such 
a move difficult. Attacks were launched 
without regard for casualties. Prelimi- 
nary artillery preparation was not em- 
ployed and hand-to-hand combat was con- 
sidered the proper approach to victory. 

Around 1880 a trend of thought devel- 
oped at the General Staff Academy which 
was opposed to the existing methods and 
which attempted to restore the principles 
of the Russian art of war as advocated by 
Suvorov. But it required the defeat suf- 
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fered during the Russo-Japanese War in 
1905 before real improvement was made, 
and even as late as 1914 only the younger 
ificers had been won over to the new 
ideals. 
The World War I Army 

Prior to 1914 military obligations con- 
sisted of three years’ active service and 
12 years in the reserves. This procedure 
procured an annual contingent of from 
400,000 to 500,000 recruits. In 1914 Russia 
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ther complicated the problem. An indeci- 
sive emperor, inefficiency on the part of 
the ministers, corruption among officials, 
and indiscretions that bordered on treason, 
all had a disastrous impact on the conduct 
of the war. 


Russia’s entry into the war had evoked 
an explosion of patriotism among the in- 
telligentsia and government leaders. The 
peasant masses responded willingly to 
general mobilization, but this was not 
enough to counter the consternation 





to the downfall of the Czarist Army. * 


divisions; seven million men were mobi- 
lized, half of which were organized into 
combat units. 

Russia’s forces were committed prema- 
turely in World War I under pressure 
from her Allies. About 100 divisions, more 
than one-third of which were reserve 
units, were committed without adequate 
weapons, equipment, or ammunition. These 
units were capable of limited missions 
only, and the economy of the country was 
not equal to the task of supporting an 
army of this size. Inadequate transpor- 
tation and vast land areas of Russia fur- 


caused by the defeats and losses which 
were incurred. 

Millions of refugees from zones occu- 
pied by the enemy increased food supply 
problems and transportation difficulties. 
The mass conscription of recruits caused 
a labor shortage and disrupted an already 
inadequate industry. Rising prices gener- 
ated malcontent which was actively sup- 
ported by revolutionary propaganda. The 
government failed to react but the army 


*Photo from Pasternak—A Pictorial Biography 
by Gerd Ruge, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York, Toronto, London, 1959. 
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stood firmly, despite the annihilation of 
its best regiments and the replacement of 
seasoned soldiers by insufficiently trained 
recruits, and despite frightening losses, 
a lack of arms and ammunition, and a 
retreat of several hundred kilometers. Not 
only did the army resist, but in the spring 
of 1916 it launched a major counteroffen- 
sive. The break came in 1917 when the 
country and the army disintegrated in- 
ternally as the result of Bolshevik activ- 
ities. 

Rebellions and two million desertions 
reduced the army to nothing. These deser- 
tions were not caused by sympathy for the 
Bolsheviks but were motivated by a desire 
to share in the distribution of the lands 
of the aristocracy which were being passed 
out to the peasants. 

Red Army 

After the October Revolution of 1917, 
only the general staff, the recruiting sta- 
tions, the officer schools, and the military 
academies remained. Field commanders 
had scattered in various directions: 

Kornilov, Alekseev, Denikin, Wrangel, 
Kolchak, and Yudenich went over to the 
counterrevolutionaries. 

Brusilov, who had distinguished himself 
during the war, Shaposhnikov, Stalin’s 
military advisor from 1936 to the time of 
his death in 1948, and Tukhachevski, 
army commander during the civil war and 
deputy to the defense commissar from 
1933 to 1937, joined the Reds. 

Others such as Mannerheim returned 
to their reconstituted countries. 

The majority were either in prison or 
merely waited. 

In November 1917 Lenin came _ into 
power aided by the Red Guards. These 
were guerrilla troops, about 2,000 strong, 
mainly composed of workers and peasants. 
In reality the new regime controlled only 
Central Russia. The Baltic States had 
seceded and the regions of the Don, the 
Central Ural, and the Volga were oc- 
cupied by anti-Bolshevik White Russian 
armies. Germany refused to continue the 
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peace negotiations, and at the beginning 
of 1918 took up arms again and attacked, 

The Communist regime was forced to 
create an army to defend itself against 
these internal and external threats, and in 
January 1918 an attempt was made to 
form an army of volunteers. On 15 Feb. 
ruary the government decreed the general 
armament of the Russian people, as the 
Socialist Party was in danger. On 23 
February a unit of the new army inflicted 
a defeat on the Germans at Pskov and 





Trotsky, organizer of the Army of Workers 
and Peasants. * 


that date was henceforth officially con- 
sidered the birthday of the “Red Army 
of the Workers and Peasants.” Peace with 
the Germans came on 3 March 1918, but 
the internal situation in Russia continued 
to deteriorate. The White Russian armies 
were reinforced through the direct aid and 
assistance of the Allies, and the Red 
Army of volunteers proved to be an un- 
successful experiment. 


* Photo from Pasternak—A_ Pictorial Biography 
By Gerd Ruge, McGraw-Hil! Book Co., Inc., New 
York, Toronto, London, 1959. 
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The Army of Workers and Peasants 


On 22 April 1918 the government de- 
creed compulsory military service for 
workers and peasants. Other social classes 
had no legal status. Against opposition 
from within the party, Trotsky was 
charged with the organization of the army. 

Most of the Communist military lead- 
ers were qualified to hold only subordinate 
commands. Trotsky was opposed to the 
election of officers by the troops—a sys- 
tem that had undermined the Imperial 
Army—and called back the officers of the 
former army. Disregarding their own 
preferences, these men returned to serve 
their country but were under constant 
suspicion and closely supervised by polit- 
ical commissars. 

Four-fifths of the officer corps during 
the civil war were former Czarist officers. 
Trotsky listened to them in purely mili- 
tary matters: he adopted the traditional 
doctrine in preference to the theory of the 
so-called Marxist art of war. He central- 
ized the conduct of operations and supply 
against the opposition of partisan chiefs 
who wanted to wage war in an independ- 
ent fashion. One of the thorniest problems 
was that of the morale of the recruits: the 
peasants were restive in uniform and un- 
sympathetic toward the regime that had 
deprived them of the spoils of the revolu- 
tion. 

Reconstruction Efforts 


A commission of officers studied and 
analyzed the past, particularly the war of 
1914-17, to determine what could be done 
to strengthen the new army. This com- 
mission advocated the restoration of an 
esprit de corps like that which had pre- 
vailed in the Czarist Army and noted the 
excellence of morale that had existed un- 
til 1917, even in the face of reversals in 
the fortunes of war. 


Suvorov’s principles were reinstated 
and many hours of instruction were de- 
voted to the development of a sense of na- 
tional pride and honor in military serv- 
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ice. A great number of Suvorov’s maxims 
reappeared in troop regulations. 

Trotsky counted on the limited number 
of Communists in the units to bolster 
troop morale and to maintain discipline. 
Nevertheless, the peasants defected by the 
hundreds of thousands, not to join the 
White Army but to go home, where in 
some cases they formed partisan bands 
who fought both the Red and the White 
Armies. The counterrevolutionary forces 
made the mistake of reinstating the former 
landowners in the territory under their 
control. This drove the partisans—now 
caught between two evils—to choose the 
Communists. Several peasant bands re- 
joined the Red Army. 

Iron discipline, numerical superiority, 
and political indoctrination helped the Red 
Army defeat the uncoordinated White 
counterrevolutionary armies, and in 1920 
the civil war came to an end in European 
Russia. Resistance continued in the Far 
East where mopping up operations lasted 
until 1922. 


In 1920, taking advantage of the So- 
viet difficulties, Poland invaded Russia. 
She was repulsed and thrown back as far 
as Warsaw but there the Russians suffered 
a defeat. In the course of these wars a 
26-year-old army commander named Tuk- 
hachevski distinguished himself. A former 
noble and lieutenant of the guards he had 
escaped from Germany where he had been 
held as prisoner of war, and returned to 
Russia in 1917. He immediately became 
an ardent Communist. 


Years of Trial and Error—1922-28 

Following on the heels of the civil war, 
the Revolutionary Military Council— 
whose President was the People’s Com- 
missar for Military Affairs (Trotsky) — 
found itself confronted with three prob- 
lems: the demobilization of five million 
men, the future form of the army, and a 
doctrinal basis for the military establish- 
ment. 
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Hasty demobilization released three mil- 
lion men from the service in 1921. These 
plus additional increments of 800,000 in 
1922 and nearly 1.4 million in 1923 im- 
posed a burden on the economy which the 
country was ill-prepared to meet. Severe 
hardship and privation resulted. 

What form was the new army to take 
—a standing army or a territorial militia? 
Tukhachevski and the former imperial 
officers defended the first formula. The 
leaders of the revolution—Frunze, a born 
soldier and military professional, and 
Voroshilov and Budénny, able leaders of 
men but poor organizers and strategists 
—wanted a regional militia. Trotsky fa- 
vored a militia augmented by a small pro- 
fessional army for the defense of the 
borders. Toward 1923 a compromise had 
been reached: an army composed of a 
regular army element and a territorial 
army element was created. Regular army 
service was for two to four years and 
territorial service was for 12 months. Thus 
there was a peacetime force of 29 rifle di- 
visions and 12 cavalry divisions in the 
regular army, and 42 rifle divisions and 
four cavalry divisions in the territorial 
army. These forces comprised a total of 
562,000 men. Most of the regular units 
were stationed in frontier garrisons. 

Of the 130,000 officers serving actively 
in the army in 1921, 40,000 were retained 
in the service. Half of these were former 
imperial officers and most of the other 
half had been noncommissioned officers in 
the Imperial Army. Recruiting presented 
difficulties. Only workers and peasants 
bore arms; the more educated classes— 
needed though they were—served in labor 
battalions. 

The majority of the recruits were peas- 
ants—often illiterate, suspicious, and dis- 
gusted with the military service. The prob- 
lem was to make soldiers out of them who 
would be ready and willing to defend their 
country and the regime. This task was 
accomplished by severity, political com- 
missars, and Communist cells. When 
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Frunze—who had replaced Trotsky in the 
Commissariat for Military Affairs—died 
in October 1925, the morale of the army 
was satisfactory. Harshness of the reform 
had been somewhat alleviated and conces. 
sions had been made to the rural popula. 
tion. There was a kind of respite on the 
road to socialism. 

The instruction of officers was acceler. 
ated. Some were sent to Berlin for school- 
ing and German instructors came to the 
Red Army. The outlook grew more toler. 
ant and the friction between officers of 
different social backgrounds subsided. 

Voroshilov—Stalin’s strong man and 
Frunze’s successor—was confronted with 
the problem of antiquated and inadequate 
equipment. 

The doctrinal aspect also occasioned 
animated discussions. Voroshilov, Bu- 
dénny, and Tukhachevski thought that 
they had hit upon a revolutionary and pro- 
letarian doctrine based on great mobility 
and aggressive attitude. These would be 
the principles of an assault army com- 
posed of the proletariat, with which they 
intended to carry the revolution to Eu- 
rope. Trotsky considered the art of war- 
fare to be universal and Frunze admitted 
that the experience of the civil war alone 
was not enough and that a return to con- 
ventionalism was advisable. After much 
discussion the military chiefs agreed on 
a doctrine which emphasized that a war 
should be a total war waged by a nation 
at arms. 

War was to be shortened through moral 
disorganization of the enemy. The offense 
was of overriding importance and was to 
be executed by methodical planning and 
the employment of numerically superior 
forces. The importance of modern ma- 
teriel and sound technique and the deci- 
sive role of ideology were recognized. 


Period of Development—1928-36 
In 1928 Stalin was the sole master. One 
of his objectives was to militarize the 
state and create a powerful army. A 
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year later, fearing the creation of a new 
caste of officers whose allegiance was not 
to the party, he decreed a purge of the 
army. Sixty-five percent of the officers 
corps, down to regimental commanders, 
were not members of the party; Stalin 
ordered that they become members or be 
replaced. A number of the former im- 
perial officers refused and were super- 
seded. Tukhachevski, even though he was 
an influential Communist, took the side 
of those without party affiliation and in 
the end fell from grace. 

During this period the government set- 
tled down to the task of realizing some 
of the Socialist objectives and particularly 
the collectivization of land. These meas- 
ures had a detrimental influence on the 
morale of the army. The peasants resisted, 
were assassinated, deported, and impris- 
oned, and their sons joined the army more 
disposed to rebel than to obey. The army 
authorities asked for a relaxation of the 
collectivization program in the interest of 
troop morale but the party refused. Dis- 
cipline and political education had to suf- 
fice. 

In spite of adversities, the army grew 
in strength and cohesiveness. The prob- 
lem of equipment was solved in the form 
of five-year plans—a great part of which 
were directed at expansion of the arma- 
ment industry and the modernization of 
the armed forces. 

Tukhachevski was reinstated in 1933 
and became Voroshilov’s first deputy of the 
ground and air forces. He immediately in- 
creased the standing army by transferring 
entire territorial divisions into the regu- 
lar army. He created mechanized armored 
and airborne brigades and divisions, and 
notorized a portion of the infantry. He 
also was instrumental in adopting a com- 
bined-arms concept of operation with em- 
phasis on overpowering artillery support. 
Officer ranks except for the rank of gen- 
eral were reestablished in 1935. However, 
the rank of Marshal of the Soviet Union 
was created. 
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By 1936 the Soviet Army consisted of 
90 infantry divisions, 26 cavalry divisions, 
and 30 mechanized or tank brigades. Offi- 
cially the army was declared to consist 
of 1.3 million men; actual strength was 
nearer three million men. Thus the So- 
viets had succeeded in creating a re- 
markably modern army that was superior 
in all respects to the Western armies of 
the time. 

That same year the army was recog- 
nized in the new constitution which de- 
clared that military service and the de- 
fense of the homeland were an honor and 
a sacred duty for all citizens without class 
distinction. 

The former imperial officers had adapted 
themselves to the new conditions and had 
regained confidence, and the officers who 
had developed during the revolution had 
now grown equal to their task. They were 
no longer gang leaders but professional 
officers, imbued with traditional military 
attitudes. The revolutionary stage had 
been overcome and the political army had 
become a national armed force. 


The Crisis of 1937-38 

The beautiful edifice was not to last. 
Stalin’s bloodthirsty madness soon disor- 
ganized the high command and general 
staff. Stalin, having subdued the party 
by a purge of civilian leaders, set out 
to destroy the rising independence which 
was evident within the army. Under 
charges of collusion with the German 
General Staff and plots against the re- 
gime, senior officers were arrested and 
convicted. This purge continued from 
early 1937 to the end of 1938. 

Tukhachevski was the first victim. His 
execution was followed by the elimination 
of two of the five marshals of the Soviet 
Union. Out of a total of 75,000, about 
30,000 officers and political commissars 
were executed, imprisoned, or sent to con- 
centration camps. Most of these were gen- 
eral officers or colonels. The former Czar- 
ist officers were hit particularly hard, for 
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the purge was mainly directed against 
the veterans of the civil war who were 
supporters of Stalin’s political opponents. 

The consequences of the purge were se- 
rious. Immature officers attained ranks for 
which they were not prepared. Operating 
with completely disorganized general 
staffs, they were in command of subordi- 
nates who were as incompetent as them- 
selves. None of them dared apply any- 
thing but “standard” solutions and avoided 
all show of initiative. Even military doc- 
trine was purged. Armor was again dis- 
persed among infantry units contrary to 
Tukhachevski’s conceptions and in spite 
of protestations by Shaposhnikov and 
Zhukov. 

Military expansion continued, but it 
soon became evident that this army was 
far inferior to the one Stalin had de- 
stroyed. 

The Finnish War 

The weaknesses of the Soviet armed 
forces were demonstrated against the 
Finns in the fall and winter of 1939-40. 
The Russians were unable to adapt their 
operations to the mobility and the per- 
sonal heroism of the Finns. Commanders, 
lacking initiative, permitted entire divi- 
sions to be annihilated. In November and 
December 1939 the Finns inflicted 200,- 
000 Soviet casualties. It was February 
1940 before the Russians succeeded in de- 
feating the brave little nation and then 
only by committing 1.5 million troops and 
an enormous quantity of materiel. This 
offensive clearly pointed up the defects 
in the Soviet doctrine of the massive at- 
tack, and the weaknesses caused by in- 
adequate coordination of arms. But the 
soldierly qualities and endurance of the 
individual Russian were once again dem- 
onstrated. 

The Soviet leaders realized the short- 
comings of their army particularly in 
training, leadership, and doctrine, and 
proceeded to take corrective action. Three 
thousand of the purged officers were re- 
habilitated and readmitted to the service. 
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Among them were Rokossovski, Rodimt.- 
sev, Tolbukhin, and a number of other 
great leaders of the future. Special courses 
of instruction were created for generals 
and general staff officers, and under Sha- 
poshnikov’s influence a sound doctrine was 
adopted. 
The Russo-German War 

Warning signals notwithstanding, Ger- 
man aggression in 1941 came as a sur- 
prise since Stalin did not want to believe 
in it. Partial mobilization had_ brought 
the armed forces up to a strength of ap- 
proximately nine million men but the re- 
habilitation initiated after the Finnish 
debacle had not yet become fully effec- 
tive. The armed forces were made up of 
over 150 infantry divisions; a large numn- 
ber of mechanized and tank brigades, 
part of which were formed into 10 tank 
divisions; and approximately 30 cavalry 
divisions, supported by 5,000 aircraft. 

The first year of the war was disastrous. 
Casualties were in excess of four million 
men. Enormous quantity of materiel and 
1.5 million square kilometers of land with 
a population of 80 million people were 
lost. 

It is true that loyalty to the regime was 
superficial. Collectivization, purges, and 
the cruelties of the party rule had not 
been forgotten; however, defections were 
few in proportion to the total losses. Gen- 
erally speaking, the troops fought well 
but units were badly commanded, officers 
were incompetent, demonstrated little or 
misdirected initiative, and were reluctant 
to act without orders. The enemy’s superi- 
ority in aircraft and the inflexibility of a 
defensive concept which did not permit 
the loss of ground contributed to the ex- 
cessive losses. As the war progressed, ef- 
forts on the part of the national leaders 
to improve troop leadership and doctrine 
began to bear fruit. Nazi bestiality in 
occupied areas transformed the Russian 
people into confirmed enemies of the in- 
vading Germans and changed an unpopu- 
lar war into a patriotic struggle. The psy- 
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chological exploitation of this reaction by 
Stalin resulted in a prodigious recovery 
of the situation beginning in the summer 
of 1942. 

By November 1942 the Soviet forces 
had been reorganized. New, smaller, and 
more modern divisions had been created 
and filled with newly trained personnel. 
The force strength now stood at 442 in- 


dia 


US Army 
Stalin at height of Soviet offensive in 1943 


fantry divisions and 186 mechanized and 
tank brigades. 

Stalingrad was the turning point for 
the Red Army. It went from one success 
to the next while concurrently increasing 
its forces. By the end of World War II 
the Red Army had grown to 510 infantry 
divisions, 34 cavalry divisions, 40 field 
artillery divisions, 60 antiaircraft artil- 
lery divisions, 25 tank corps, 13 mecha- 
nized corps, and 129 air force divisions. 
These units were backed by a general re- 
serve force consisting of 60 tank brigades, 
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180 tank regiments, and 150 artillery reg- 
iments. 

The victorious Red Army underwent a 
demobilization which reduced it to 12 mil- 
lion men in April 1945 and to five million 
by February 1946. Personnel to be re- 
tained were carefully selected and in- 
cluded only the best officers and ablest 
technicians who were judged politically 
trustworthy. The Red Army of the Work- 
ers and Peasants thus became the Soviet 
Army. 

The Soviet Army 

The Soviet Army had been contami- 
nated by its service in the West, particu- 
larly in Germany where it had witnessed 
the high living standard of the average 
citizen. Expecting increased status be- 
cause of the victory, the Soviet Army 
soon learned that the government had 
other ideas. A definite effort was made to 
break down the war-developed unity with- 
in the army that could become a political 
threat. The officer corps underwent many 
changes, and age groups and differing 
nationalities were intermingled. The ob- 
ject was to cause the army to forget all 
inclination to be independent and to sub- 
stitute a Soviet patriotism for the “Great 
Russia” patriotism of the war. 

The harshness of renewed and enforced 
discipline, the disappointment in the hope 
for more personal freedom following the 
war, and the feeling that wartime sacri- 
fices had only served to consolidate the 
regime further provoked an_ internal 
crisis. Massive desertions, particularly 
among occupation troops, were not checked 
until 1948. 

Iron discipline was necessary to cope 
with the situation. Concessions in the 
form of privileges for officers, a higher 
living standard for the professional sol- 
dier compared to the average worker or 
peasant, pride in the victory over the Ger- 
mans, and a sense of belonging to a great 
power all contributed to the stabilization 
of the army. 

Pride in service increased as the Soviet 
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Army progressed. The development of es- 
prit was restricted, however, by the ac- 
tivities of the all-powerful Political Sec- 
tion. The influence of the Political Section 
did not disappear with the deaths of 
Stalin and Beria but its power was con- 
siderably curtailed after 1953. 

Unit defections occurred in Berlin in 
June 1953 and in Hungary in October 
1956 but did not produce serious reper- 
cussions on the army as a whole. The ex- 
planation given at the time was that the 
defections were the result of activities on 
the part of agents for imperialism. 

Toward the end of 1957 Zhukov again 
fell into disfavor and was replaced by 
Malinovsky. This action did not cause any 
undue upheaval within the army but it 
was a warning that the party continued 
to be omnipotent and would not tolerate 
any other power. Platitudes uttered by 
certain high-ranking officers showed that 
they had understood the lesson. 

A major reorganization of the army 
which had been planned shortly after the 
end of World War II was not carried out 
until 1949. It involved a new infantry 
division organization and the organiza- 
tion of divisions into infantry corps and 
armies. Mechanized and tank divisions 
were to be grouped in mechanized armies. 
The infantry of both divisions required 
organic transportation and their logistical 
units needed new mobility to be able to 
satisfy the needs of the supported units. 

Integration of arms was to be accom- 
plished down to the lowest possible eche- 
lon. The infantry division acquired higher 
mobility, increased firepower, and more 
striking power. Particular attention was 
paid to the development of armor and the 
proportion of armor to infantry was 
greatly increased. The airborne divisions 
which had been more or less disregarded 
during the war received new emphasis. 
The developing of specialists and techni- 
cians in the mechanical skills and in sig- 
nal communications fields was pushed. An 
effort was made to motorize transporta- 


tion, which was to a large extent still 
horse-drawn, and a strategic air fore 
and an air defense force were established, 

The new force structure called for 175 
combat divisions, 97 of which were jp. 
fantry, eight airborne, and 45 mechanized, 
There were to be 20 tank divisions and 
five cavalry divisions. Fifty divisions were 
to be maintained in combat readiness. The 
strength of the ground forces was estj- 
mated at 2.6 million to three million men, 


Modernization and Mobility 

The years 1949 to 1955 were devoted 
to increasing the firepower and mobility 
of the combat divisions and in building 
up the number of tanks and organic ar. 
tillery pieces in the mechanized and tank 
divisions. However, gaps still existed with 
respect to engineer equipment and ma- 
teriel for transportation. 

From 1955 on, an extensive program 
of reorganization and reequipment of the 
ground forces was carried out. The moé- 
ernization of materiel particularly em- 
phasized mobility, firepower, and _ the 
adaptation of conventional materiel to 
atomic warfare. i 

The principal changes in equipment and 
organization included an increased nun- 
ber of tanks in the mechanized and tank 
divisions, increased range for divisional 
artillery, the development of long-range 
rocket launchers, and the development of 
tracklaying prime movers and self-pro- 
pelled mounts for artillery. Motorized in- 
fantry units were given organic armored 
carriers. Standard bridging equipment 
and amphibious vehicles of all types were 
issued to the divisional level. A series of 
medium and long-range guided missiles, 
transported on tanks and tracked or an- 
phibious vehicles, appeared. Transporta- 
tion and logistical support were consi(- 
erably increased. 

A shortage of manpower in industry 
brought about a _ reduction in_ troop 
strength which began in August 1955. This 
reduction primarily affected the ground 
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forces. Nevertheless, the strength of these 
forces remained at 3.5 million men and 
although the number of divisions was not 
decreased, infantry divisions were reduced 
in size. 

Another reduction of 1.2 million men 
of the ground forces was announced in 
April 1957 and a reduction of 300,000 ad- 
ditional men was scheduled for 1958. 

In spite of prewar writings in which 
he advocated traditional strategy, Stalin 
thought that the USSR could be protected 
by defending her borders. 

The retreat, which had been imposed 
by the Germans, was explained as a bril- 
liantly planned withdrawal. It was justi- 
fied by citing the precedents of Peter the 
Great and Kutuzov. 

Studies of the battles of 1941-45 pro- 
duced Stalin’s five permanent factors of 
victory. These were security in the rear 
areas through political stability; morale 
of the armed forces; number and quality 
of divisions; the equipment of the army; 
and ability of cadres and commanders. 

The principal tactical guidelines of So- 
viet offensive operations during this pe- 
riod called for massive commitment of 
forces on one or two centers of gravity. 
Attacks were to be executed in depth sup- 
ported by massive formations of tanks and 
mechanized units. Artillery was to be 
massed in support of the assault troops, 
and under some circumstances was to be 
the decisive element in battle. 

Defensive tactics visualized the estab- 
lishment of defense zones in great depth. 
This was to be accomplished by the oc- 
cupation of successive positions and by 
holding strong tactical and strategic re- 
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serves. Exploitation of the element of 
surprise was essential in the defense as 
well as in the offense. 


Acceptance of Nuclear Weapons 


The first Russian atomic bomb was ex- 
ploded in September 1949, followed by 
others in 1951, but there seemed to be lit- 
tle immediate -2ffect on their military doc- 
trine. The Soviets closed their eyes to the 
fact that large troop concentrations would 
inevitably lead to enormous losses and 
certain defeat. More for political than 
military reasons they persisted in tactics 
of mass and in the centralization of com- 
mand. 

Beginning in the latter part of 1953, 
a new direction in Soviet tactics became 
apparent. From this time until 1955 the 
emphasis was on protection against atomic 
attacks and on the moral and material 
preparation of the troops. 

Little by little the necessity of disper- 
sion gained ground and in 1955 changes 
in the principal tactical guidelines became 
apparent. The new Soviet trend was to 
decentralize command and the authority 
to issue orders and to permit greater ini- 
tiative at relatively low echelons. Disper- 
sion of forces, maneuverability, and high 
tactical mobility by day and by night were 
demanded. Armor was given a preponder- 
ant role in combat operations and infiltra- 
tion became standard procedure. 

The modernization of the Soviet armed 
forces continues and it has resulted in 
an organization and a distribution of con- 
ventional and nuclear weapons which en- 
ables the army to face any kind of war: 
nuclear or conventional. 


A more detailed account of Suvorov’s influence on Russian military affairs 
will be found in Major General H. Essame’s article, “The Suvorov Legend,” to be 
published in the January 1961 edition of the Military Review. 
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PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE OR , - 
MORAL DISARMAMENT? 2 
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Commandant de Pourichkevitch in this East-West relations. As 
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standing of how this war is being le The Illusion trans 
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ticle, “A Review of Soviet Psycho- coexistence is a reality that offers hope strug 
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free World so as to satisfy the aspira- 
tins of their people. 

Such a theory is certainly seductive. It 
offers a logical and rational explanation 
for peaceful coexistence. Unfortunately, 
it cannot withstand serious scrutiny since 
it is based on insufficient grounds and 
falls to take into account the facts of 
international communism, the USSR’s 
global strategy, the declarations by the 
Soviet leaders, or their internal propa- 
ganda. 

Reality 


The idea of coexistence appears in a 
very different light when we consider these 
various elements—less appealing, per- 
haps, but far more realistic, particularly 
in the light of the events of recent years. 
The vision of a Khrushchev masterfully 
using tactics derived from his Communist 
faith and the spectacle of Western dis- 
unity are substituted for a troubled So- 
viet Union that is reduced to expedients. 


As far as Khrushchev is concerned, co- 
existence is simply a continued struggle 
transposed to a sphere where capitalism 
has neither an advantage nor equality. The 
struggle will be limited to the ideological 
field, to subversion. For this purpose in- 
ternational communism commands an un- 
equaled organizational facility in the form 
of the Communist Parties and their aux- 
iliaries. The contest will be even easier 
because of our easily swayed public 
opinion. 

Is coexistence a necessity imposed on 
the USSR by circumstances, or is it a 
tactical maneuver to facilitate the ideo- 
logical fight? 

Of capital importance is the fact that 
the peaceful coexistence concept is far 
from being a novelty in international re- 
lations between East and West. Early in 
1956, in the course of the debates of the 
20th Congress of the Communist Party, 
the heads of the Presidium proclaimed 
the principles which were to guide rela- 


tions between the two power blocs. Party 
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doctrinarians have attempted to date the 
coexistence idea back to Lenin’s teachings. 
The latter’s copious writings permit the 
citing of almost any principle when his 
works are read out of context. However, 
he only envisaged coexistence with capi- 
talism as a form of temporary compro- 
mise with the enemy. 


From a Position of Strength 

The declarations made during the 20th 
Congress by the Soviet leaders disclosed 
an arrogant presumption of alleged power. 
In their “analysis of the present concrete 
data,” they assumed that their bloc was 
solid enough not to fear imperialistic ag- 
gression. They believed that it had grown 
strong enough to be able to export part 
of its product as assistance to the under- 
developed countries as a means of win- 
ning political sympathy. 

Thus, only from what they consider to 
be a position of strength do the promot- 
ers of global strategy appease the “cap- 
italistic enemy’s” concern over the de- 
velopment of the Soviet bloc’s potential. 
The aim is to reassure the adversary 
whose inopportune reactions could be dis- 
turbing or even dangerous. In order to 
gain time, the assertion is made that the 
struggle between the two systems should 
be limited to a peaceful competition in 
the economic field. It is further declared 
that the Leninist-Marxist theory recog- 
nizes the principles of the avoidability of 
war and of nonviolent revolution. The 
whole is couched in confused verbiage 
of Marxist dialectics but is meant to be 
reassuring. 

Regardless of the declarations of the 
20th Party Congress, an examination of 
the events since 1956 prove that in mat- 
ters of general politics the USSR has not 
been reluctant to take recourse to threats 
or force when she judged it necessary to 
attain her goals. 

Examples are the suppression of the 
Hungarian uprising and Moscow’s ulti- 
matum during the Suez crisis. Repeated 
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incidents in Laos, the revolution in Iraq, 
and the shelling of Matsu and Quemoy are 
further examples. Finally, let us remem- 
ber the Berlin crisis which Khrushchev 
artificially created. All these events have 
occurred under the heading of peaceful 
coexistence with Moscow’s blessings and 
on its direct initiative. This should open 
our eyes to the underlying realities of 
this slogan and its future significance. 

A second fact that often escapes the 
Western observer is that this coexistence 
is not a proposition emanatiag from the 
USSR but the consequence of the present 
political situation. The power equilibrium 
that has been achieved forces the Soviets 
to coexist whether they like it or not. 
It is, therefore, not a matter of examin- 
ing Soviet propositions with a view to 
either accepting or rejecting them but of 
admitting the reality of a fact that can- 
not be avoided. 


Continued Conflict 

A recent article in Pravda on “Illusions 
of the Reaction” by the journalist Timo- 
feev indicates that the Soviet leaders see 
things in this light. 

Timofeev first of all attacks the theory 
that coexistence could produce a certain 
evolution of ideas and methods within the 
Soviet regime. He categorically refuses to 
even contemplate the idea. Just as em- 
phatically, he rejects certain suppositions 
concerning “osmosis between the two sys- 


tems,” which might be brought about by 
peaceful competition. 
The author discredits the thought, 


which he feels is taking root in the lead- 
ing circles of the Western regimes, that 
coexistence will enable capitalism to ob- 
tain concessions from the Socialist states 
and the Communist Parties. 

“Actually,” writes Timofeev, “the de- 
fenders of capitalism are incapable of un- 
derstanding that coexistence and compe- 
tition between the two systems are not the 
object of intentions but represent an ob- 
jective reality.” 
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Thus, as far as the leaders of the §}. 
viet world are concerned, coexistence j 
not considered as a concession to capital. 
ism which would permit eventual softep. 
ing of the principles of Leninist-Marxist 
ideology. 

Taking all this into account, we can 
recognize that coexistence to the present 
leaders of communism represents a means 
of continuing the conflict. It is a method 
that has been adopted for the duration of 
the current strategic phase and from a 
dialectic analysis of present conditions, 
Behind it there is always mankind’s “his. 
toric future,” the advent of worldwide 
communism. On the road to this utopia 
there are capitalistic bastions that must 
be wiped out. 


War Without War 
Returning from the United States last 
year Khrushchev was the first to empha- 
size that coexistence was “ .. . the con- 
tinuation of the struggle between the two Ma 


social systems, with peaceful means, with." 
out war and without interference of ong”! ? 
state in the affairs of another... .” !"Y: 

Since that time he has made many dec- ah 
larations on the same subject and dwelt it the 
at length on the question. In a speech bie 


before the Supreme Soviet he specified 
that it was “a state of affairs that re- 
sulted from present international conjec- 
tures and power equilibrium in questions 
of armament of the two antagonistic sys- 
tems.” On that same occasion, Khrushchev 
recognized that the adoption of this prin- 
ciple made mutual concessions by the two 
opposed camps necessary, but he emphat- 
ically stressed that in no case would the 
USSR consent to concessions in the ideo- 
logical domain which would be considered 
“treason toward the working class.” 

It would have been impossible to tell the 
capitalistic enemy in clearer terms that 
the aims and intentions of world commvt- 
nism remain unchanged and that coexist- 
ence is only a temporary modus vivendi 
while waiting for a better one. To under- by 
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f the S)ftand how a real Communist conceives 
stence jgeexistence and the ideological struggle, 
) capitgl.fgne needs only to refer to the New Inter- 
1 soften.Mational Review of November 1959 in 


which Leonid Ilichev, member of the Cen- 
tral Committee and of the Soviet Party, 
uplains it to the Communist Parties of 
the world. Writes Mr. Ilichev: 


- Marxist 


Wwe can 


» present 
a means Speaking of world outlook there cannot 
1 methoiffle a void. The problem can be posed only 


in this one way; bourgeois ideology or 
Socialist ideology? There is no middle 
vay... . This is why any lessening of the 
Socialist ideology, any straying from it, 


ration of 

from a 
Nditions, 
d’s “his. 


orldwideM would mean a strengthening of the bour- 
S utopiafggeois ideology. 
iat must Therefore, the Leninist-Marxist theory 


itself, by virtue of its absolute intransi- 
gnce and its fundamental determinism, 
makes any relaxation impossible. Its faith 


aa oe in the historic destiny of mankind is as 
- empha- “anges ad id: 
es tae usshakable as ever. Lenin said: 
the two Marx’s teachings are all powerful be- 


1s, with. jy mse he is right. The capitalistic order 
> of one Mill perish because it is condemned by his- 

” tory. True to ideology, which springs from 
ty asuperior humanism, the Communists in- 


ny Ce Hind the fall of capitalism to bring with 


. fs it the least suffering and ruin possible for 
ae h ity. 

suited umanity 

that Te True Objectives 

Bote 8 In view of conceptions such as these, 
stic po the hypothesis of a Soviet Union growing 


closer to her European neighbors in the 


ushchev : s 

ra a face of the Chinese danger quickly loses 
Sis tis credence. 

emphat- Thus, peaceful coexistence reveals _it- 
vuld the self as a temporary tactical procedure 


he ideo. @ tat is designed to divide and disarm 
sidered § Pblic opinion and the leaders of the 
~~ Western camp; to culminate in the in- 
tell the 





eitable triumph of communism through 
ns that § te downfall of the opposing blocs with- 
commu- § “Ut recourse to war. 
coexist-§@ The principal aim of the coexistence 
vivendi § slogan is to disarm the capitalistic camp 


under- § *Y avoiding all motive that would justify 
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a violent reaction. A greater effort is be- 
ing made at disguising all traces of collu- 
sion between the USSR and China, the 
satellites, and even the Communist Par- 
ties of the Free World. The idea is spread 
that the Socialist camp is a free associa- 
tion of sovereign states who are frater- 
nally united by ideological and cultural 
ties, who respect the sovereignty of other 
countries, and who morally support the 
oppressed colonial peoples who are striv- 
ing to achieve independence. It is in this 
spirit that Moscow’s propaganda efforts 
have been increased. These efforts have 
been echoed in progressionist circles— 
consciously or unconsciously—and among 
the enlightened bourgeoisie of the West. 

In order to account for the USSR’s 
new attitude in matters of general poli- 
tics, her new initiatives against the Free 
World become now either peaceful initia- 
tives or independent events for which no 
proof of Soviet intrusion can be furnished. 
In this way the direction of operations 
undertaken by the theorists of global 
strategy have increasingly taken on the 
aspect of perfect crimes. The revolution 
in Iraq, the Berlin crisis, or the troubles 
in Laos are typical examples. 

There is nothing to justify the assump- 
tion that these operations will be discon- 
tinued in the future. For example, it is 
perfectly possible that Guinea could at- 
tract certain states of the French Com- 
munity into its orbit; unrest in South 
Vietnam or Cambodia could follow those 
of Laos. While proclaiming their sympa- 
thy with the revolutionary movements, 
the Soviet leaders will retain the appear- 
ance of being unconnected with these ac- 
tivities and will avoid official responsibil- 
ity in connection with them. 


The Basic Threat 
The danger lies in the fact that Soviet 
propaganda may be accepted by Western 
public opinion. We forget too easily that 
revolutionary crises are always staged be- 
hind the scenes and directed from Mos- 
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cow. The misinterpretation of the inter- 
national Communist fact all too often has 
caused mistaken evaluations of events and 
has contributed to the success of the So- 
viet Presidium in various regions of the 
globe. 

We readily overlook the fact that to the 
Communist ideological braintrust the tra- 
ditional diplomatic byplay represents only 
a facade. Negotiations, accords, or trea- 
ties are only tactical maneuvers dictated 
by the conditions of the moment. We do 
not sufficiently realize the universal char- 
acter of the inordinate ambitions of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. For the Marxist, peace is 
only a drawn out conflict in which con- 
ventional warfare is replaced by subver- 
sive action. 

Generous and _ skillfully orchestrated 
Communist propaganda demonstrates par- 
ticular mastery in the art of exploiting 
the weak points of our Western human- 
ism, which is individualistic, idealistic, 
and emotionally irrational. Alternating 
persuasiveness with contempt, this prop- 
aganda uses the most varied themes often 
taken from our own press. It strikes the 
sensitive spot of public opinion, particu- 
larly the horror of violence and war and 
the sense of guilt of the rich countries 
toward the colonial or semideveloped peo- 
ples. 

By exalting the pacifying role, this 
propaganda creates a sense of guilt and 
an inferiority complex which, if it is per- 
mitted to develop, may cause actual moral 
disarmament of the Free World. 


Disarmament and Peace 

To hasten the disintegration of the ad- 
verse forces, the main efforts of Soviet 
diplomacy are devoted to obtaining an 
agreement from the Western Powers on 
military disarmament measures. In this 
“struggle for peace” the signing of an 
agreement on disarmament seems to be 
the first goal of the Communist leaders. 
An accord of that type would cause the 
disorganization of the pro-Western alli- 
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ances (the North Atlantic Treaty Organi 
zation, Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza 
tion, and Central Treaty Organization) 
which, in turn, would break up the capj 
talistic encirclement haunting the masters 
of the Kremlin. It would result in the dis. 
integration of the regrettably imperfect 
ties that give the free countries a sen. 
blance of cohesion in the face of the mono. 
lithic bloc of the Soviets. 


There is no doubt in anyone’s mind a 
to the USSR’s superiority in the sphere 
of conventional armament. Any reduction 
on the part of the West would, therefore. 
result in further increasing this advan. 
tage. As far as the weapons of mass 
destruction are concerned, there can be 
no doubt that the renouncement of their 
use and their bilateral destruction would 
please the Communist bloc for it has other 
means of waging war. 

This is so obvious that Mr. Khr- 
shchev’s propositions regarding general 
disarmament appear at first glance to 
have little chance of leading to anything 
definite in the near future. To suppose 
that the Soviet leader is not himself con- 
vinced of this, would be to underestimate 
his demonstrated intelligence. It is for 
that reason that he did not insist on his 
purposely vague plan and that he reiter- 
ates his earlier propositions concerning 
the creation of demilitarized zones, par- 
ticularly in Central Europe. Presented as 
a Soviet concession to the traditionally 
warmongering conceptions of Western 
regimes, projects of this type constitute 
—according to Moscow propaganda—“a 
decisive step toward peace” and cannot 
fail to seem reasonable to certain pro- 
gressionists, pacifists, and extremists. 


Ideological No Man’s Land 
Demobilization of a vast territory, ac- 
companied by the evacuation of both al- 
lied and Soviet troops stationed there, 
would only be the beginning of ideological 
appropriation of the population by com- 
munism. Here again the historic process 
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would promptly appear and would develop 
rapidly but Moscow would seemingly have 
no part in it other than to protect the 
conquests of socialism, such as she did in 
Hungary. In this case we must expect 
that the principle of noninterference of 
one state in the affairs of another—to 
which the Soviets claim to adhere within 
the concept of peaceful coexistence—would 
be relinquished to the powerful Commu- 
nist dogma of the immutability of history’s 
progress. Khrushchev’s declarations dur- 
ing a reception in honor of the Soviet 
press, in November 1959, seemed to have 
an ominous meaning when he said: 


We do not interfere in the affairs of 
others but we will continue to let our 
voices be heard in support of the world 
of labor. . . . The proletarian solidarity 
isour right as it is the right of all honest 
working people. He who has freed him- 
self from capitalistic exploitation cannot 
remain indifferent to the fate of his class 
brothers. ... 

Thus, the great outlines of the Soviet 
maneuver become apparent. The first is 
moral disarmament of Western public 
opinion to force the capitalistic leaders 
to adopt partial, and later total, disarma- 
ment measures. Once capitalism is morally 
and militarily disarmed, it will be reduced 
toa body without strength and without a 
soul, carrying within itself the germs of 
its own undoing. Then the virus of the 
national Communist Parties will have the 
field all to itself to fulfill the historic 
destiny of the Western people—in accord- 
ance with the Communist theory. 


The Alternatives 

What are the alternatives open to the 
Western World since we cannot escape 
the reality of coexistence and since it is 
surely better to coexist, even precariously, 
than to wage war. It would certainly be 
futile to bemoan opportunities that have 
been missed and to protest too late 
against a state of affairs that might have 
been anticipated 15 years ago and which 
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could have been prevented at that time. 

It is necessary that every Westerner 
understand that Marxism-Leninism is a 
philosophy of action, based on materialism 
which cannot and never will be able to 
agree to any backward step in the ideo- 
logical domain. It cannot accept a state 
of equilibrium of forces of the two camps. 
To admit such a situation would be negat- 
ing the “scientific truth’ of mankind’s 
determinism. It would mean to compro- 
mise the entire scientific basis of the 
theory. The inevitable consequence would 
be the collapse of the entire Leninist- 
Marxist dogma and with it the end of the 
class struggle from which the dynamics 
of the movement derives its energy. In- 
ternational communism would not sur- 
vive such a breakdown. As is true with all 
revolutionary movements, it lives solely 
by its dynamism and the stabilization of 
its efforts at expansion would rapidly 
drain its life’s blood. 


A Continuing Conflict 

For Moscow the permanent character 
of the conflict between the two systems is 
an inevitable necessity. While the contest 
is as bitter now as it has ever been, it has, 
nevertheless, undergone great changes 
from the past. The ideological battle can- 
not be won by armed action. Robespierre 
knew “that ideas cannot be exported at 
bayonet’s point,” and Khrushchev re- 
cently quoted Romain Rolland, “Freedom 
is not brought in from abroad in baggage 
trains.” 


Peace, therefore, is the form of war 
that communism has chosen. The strug- 
gle for peace, incidentally, has the ad- 
vantage of offering solid foundations and 
easily exlpoitable themes. 


However, it must be understood that 
in order to serve the interests of the 
movement, this peace must not be per- 
mitted to culminate in an isolation of the 
two blocs, as a result of cultural and eco- 
nomic boycott. Isolation would spell sta- 
bilization and to the Communists that is 
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unacceptable. Consequently, it is peaceful 
coexistence that must open the doors of 
the West to Soviet influence, so that trade 
exchanges might be increased and so that 
Moscow propaganda may thoroughly im- 
bue an unstable, unorganized Western 
public opinion. 

In return, it is vain to hope for an in- 
creased influence on our part in the minds 
of those who live under the Marxist re- 
gime. Khrushchev has expressed himself 
unequivocally on the subject in specifying 
that he would no more permit the “rotten 
propaganda of bourgeois capitalism” to 
enter the minds and trouble the conscience 
of the Soviet workers now than before. 

Coexistence or not, communism intends 
to stay what it is. It is the Western Na- 
tions that it intends to change. 


Conclusion 
Once this truth has been admitted, the 
conclusion follows easily. Faced with an 
adversary who has no scruples whatever, 
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we, in turn, must develop the spirit of 
vigilance that is now lacking in our gp. 
ciety. This is necessary if we want ty 
preserve the way of life of our fathers 
and the values of our civilization. We, 
too, must have the will to fight to stem the 
permanent pressure of the enemy and ty 
prevent coexistence from becoming a fool's 
bargain at our expense. 


If we remain as levelheaded and firm 
toward Moscow’s temptations as we were 
in the face of Stalin’s threats, we may 
have faith in the merit of our regimes and 
the profound value of our beliefs and our 
culture. 


Otherwise, the open door will soon be. 
come an indefensible gap. We will witness 
how the military teachings of the strat- 
egist Sun Yat-sen, who said “the height 
of the art of warfare is to break down 
the resistance of the enemy without a 
fight,” apply to the ideological battle 
ground. 





The Free World still faces a Communist imperialism fixed upon conquest 


of all the world. 


Vigilance, therefore, must still be our watchword. Continuing strength, 
military, economic, spiritual, must remain our reliance. Our basic objective— 
to secure a permanent peace—is yet to be won. Our programs have long been 
keyed to this situation. They must continue. 


* * * 


* * * 


The Communists continue to exploit situations of unrest, flagrantly striv- 
ing to turn to their ends the struggles and hopes of peoples for a better world. 
These Communist efforts have recently reached new extremes in Central 


Africa. 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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Fighting in the Forests of Finland 


Translated and digested from an article by Colonel Emil Schuler in 
TRUPPENPRAXIS (Federal Republic of Germany) July 1960. 


As a result of the pact between Finland and the Soviet Union signed on 19 
September 1944, the Finns agreed to collaborate with the Allies in the further 
prosecution of the war. The German troops who had been operating against 
the Soviet Union from Finnish soil were to be disarmed. Thus Finland became 
involved in a war with the Germans in Lapland as the latter attempted to 
withdraw to the coast. The article which follows is a German account of de- 
laying action against the Finns during this withdrawal—Editor. 


THE Finnish trooper is a skilled woods- 
man and individual fighter. While remain- 
ing undetected, he sees everything, is an 
acute observer, and is never taken by sur- 
prise. No sound or movement in nature 
escapes him and he can always interpret 
what he sees or hears correctly. He moves 
with short noiseless steps, quickly and 
lightly; he crawls and glides when it be- 
comes necessary. Obstacles are unknown 
to him. He overcomes them with simple, 
improvised means. He finds his way in the 
most difficult terrain. Much of his life is 
spent out of doors and this has given him 
a highly developed sense of orientation. 
Even darkness does not hinder him. He 
fires quickly and accurately, keeps a cool 
head, and never loses his nerve. He needs 
only mission type orders, and knows how 
to act independently within the outlines 
of his mission. 

All these characteristics give him a 
strong feeling of superiority over his en- 
emy. This feeling of superiority permitted 
the smaller Finnish units to defeat So- 
viet divisions decisively in the winter cam- 
paign of 1939-40. 

The Finns used what they called the 
“motti” form of combat. This involves the 
complete envelopment of the roadbound 
enemy by moving through the swamps and 
forests. 

This form of combat becomes necessary 
when operating against an enemy who is 


superior in strength. It requires suitable 
terrain and aggressive soldiers. Finland, 
particularly on her eastern borders, con- 
sists chiefly of forests, lakes, and swamps, 
divided by only a few roads and trails. 
Every enemy who has invaded Finland 
has had to contend with these conditions. 
Combat in the open is out of the question. 
To commit companies, battalions, or regi- 
ments side by side is not possible. The 
Finns know how to take advantage of the 
terrain and have adapted all of their 
training, combat methods, and operations 
to it. 

The demands made of every officer and 
soldier during the German withdrawal to 
the Arctic Ocean were enormous due to 
these circumstances. Added to this was the 
moral burden for the troops in knowing 
that they now fought against a former 
close, and highly esteemed, ally. 


The Situation 


For more than three years Finnish and 
German troops had held the front in the 
far north against the Soviets. During 
these operations the Germans had ample 
opportunity to observe the excellent com- 
bat training and the high quality of the 
Finnish soldiers. The Finnish Border Pa- 
trol guarded the wide gaps of the German 
Army Corps in the frontier region where 
terrain conditions made a_ continuous 
frontline impossible. They were also used 
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in the fight against the partisans behind 
the frontline. 

The 7th German Mountain Division held 
positions deep in Karelia on Russian soil, 
on 2 September 1944, when Finland ca- 
pitulated and concluded a separate peace 
with the USSR. 


During the night of 12 September, the 
Germans disengaged from their Soviet 
opponents and began a withdrawal which 
was to lead them 700 kilometers through 
Finland to Narvik. The Soviets had only 
made minor attempts to hinder the with- 
drawal and had stopped at the Finnish 
border. At first, the retreat on Finnish 
territory proceeded without interruptions 
from the enemy. The Finnish infantry fol- 
lowed the German forces at a day’s dis- 
tance without giving any signs of wanting 
to engage in battle. 

Occasional attempts by the Finns to en- 
circle the German rear guard position 
were foiled by timely disengagement. 
Eventually, minor rear guard action 
against the Finnish elements developed 
and finally heavy fighting broke out in 
the forests near Ylima, 60 kilometers south 
of Rovaniemi, the capital of Lapland. The 
218th Mountain Rifle Regiment, serving 
as the rear guard, was ordered to hold a 
defensive position in this area until 12 
October while two corps completed their 
move toward Rovaniemi and the evacua- 
tion of vital supply depots in the Rova- 
niemi area was completed. 

This defense position had been recon- 
noitered and established in the spring of 
1944 when Colonel General Dietl, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the 20th Mountain 
Army, had ordered preparations for a 
withdrawal from Finland. Positions for 
one regiment had been prepared astride 
the Ranua-Rovaniemi road near two lakes 
in the vicinity of Ylima. Two battalions 
were to occupy a fixed defensive position 
near the lakes and a third was to be held 
in reserve. This disposition, guided by 
Central European concepts, failed to con- 
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sider the combat methods employed by 
the Finns. 

The regimental commander predicted in 
vain that this disposition would not be 
able to withstand the Finnish onslaught, 
He felt that the Finns could not be ex. 
pected to make a frontal assault, for the 
terrain precluded adequate deployment for 
such an attack. A few machineguns were 
sufficient to block any advance effectively, 
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No enemy would come this way and least 
of all the Finn. 

For these reasons he proposed that only 
a reinforced company be deployed on the 
main line of resistance and that the main 
body of the regiment be staggered in 
depth and held ready in reserve to con- 
duct a flexible defensive operation. The 
regimental commander even felt that it 
was a mistake to occupy a strong point 
near Vaarapalo which had the mission of 
protecting the right flank of the position. 
He expected this strong point to attract 
enemy forces and become encircled. There 
were no German forces available to re- 
lieve it should this happen. 

The battle area was wooded and ideally 
suited for Finnish infiltration methods. 
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The weakness of faulty dispositions was 
further complicated by the compromise of 
a sketch showing all the details of the dis- 
position and strength of the regiment. 


Deployment for Defense 


Echeloned as ordered, the 218th Moun- 
tain Regiment moved into the Rovaniemi 
cover position. The 1st Battalion was de- 
ployed west of the road, and the 3d Bat- 
talion was committed on the east side. 
The 2d Battalion less one company was 
held in reserve. A detached company of 
the 2d Battalion occupied the strong point 
near Vaarapalo. A platoon outpost near 
Kantomaa was charged with maintaining 
communications with the company at Vaa- 
rapalo. A poor trail, west of the road and 
leading to the strong point near Vaara- 
palo was kept under constant observation. 

Ground conditions restricted digging to 
the preparation of shallow foxholes and 
machinegun emplacements and even these 
were filled with water and largely unusa- 
ble. To improve the position, log defenses 
were constructed above ground. 


The captured sketch led to the Finnish 
decision to attack the Ylima position with 
the lst Border Brigade in an attempt to 
push through to the rear of the regiment 
between the main defenses and the strong 
point at Vaarapalo. The brigade was un- 
derstrength due to recently incurred losses. 
Replacements had been assigned to its 
four rifle battalions but not in sufficient 
numbers to bring them up to full strength. 
These new troops were young and inexpe- 
rienced and the certainty of facing sea- 
soned German troops, considered the best 
in Finland, impaired the usual high esprit 
of the Finns. 

Neither did the German forces antici- 
pate the operation with any great degree 
of confidence for they were compelled to 
use an outmoded system of defensive de- 
ployment. The Finns had many factors 
in their favor: they were familiar with 
the terrain, excellently trained and armed 
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for forest fighting, and had exact knowl- 
edge of the German position. 

The German mountain troops were also 
seasoned forest fighters. For two years 
they had fought the Soviets on the same 
type of terrain and under the same cir- 
cumstances. They felt themselves to be 
equal to the new adversary—the Finn. 

On 7 October 1944, German patrols en- 
countered Finnish reconnaissance elements 
on the Lappen trail south of Vaarapalo. 
It was assumed that these movements were 
aimed at the strong point in that area. 
The regimental reserve was alerted to 
counterattack the expected thrust. An- 
other enemy approach through the forest 
by way of Kaarlejarvi directed at the 
gap between the main defensive position 
and the Vaarapalo strong point had not 
been discovered. 


Infiltration and the Attack 

All was quiet on the flank until about 
1300 when reports from the 1st Battalion 
on the right indicated that isolated Finn- 
ish soldiers—two or three at a time— 
had been seen north of the Jlijoki on the 
right flank. At first these reports were 
considered unimportant. The _ isolated 
Finns were thought to be scouts, and 
countermeasures were taken to repulse 
what was considered to be enemy recon- 
naissance activity. However, attacks on 
the supply elements and the mortar em- 
placements of the 1st Battalion followed 
which showed that strong enemy forces 
had infiltrated between Vaarapalo and 
the main battle position and that the 
enemy had already reached the road to 
Rovaniemi. 

Now the reports began to pour in. Calls 
for help came from all sides. The strong 
point at Vaarapalo reported enemy at- 
tacks. An evaluation of the over-all sit- 
uation was difficult. The entire defense 
area consisted of dense woods, swamps, 
and boggy ground, and reports thus far 
did not afford a clear picture of enemy 
locations. The nature of the terrain made 
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reliable observation of the enemy impos- 
sible and placed the German command in 
a difficult situation. Only one thing was 
certain: the enemy had penetrated deep 
into the regimental flank but his strength, 
intentions, and exact location could not be 
determined. 


The mortar position was particularly 
hard pressed. Only with the assistance of 
a reinforcing platoon was it able to hold 
out against an attacking Finnish company. 


An enemy attack toward Saukkoniemi 
from the direction’ of Vaarapalo posed a 
particular threat. The 7th Company was 
charged with repelling this thrust while 
the 6th Company was given the mission 
of counterattacking enemy elements which 
were threatening the supply installations. 
The reserve company of the 1st Battalion 
was to attack from the south. Thus all 
of the regimental reserves were committed. 

The 6th Company successfully relieved 
the supply dumps and deflected the enemy 
from the road, driving him westward. 
While engaged in the execution of their 
missions, the 2d and 7th Companies were 
attacked by superior forces and were in 
danger of being encircled. Both companies 
had to fall back to break off contact be- 
fore darkness. 


Regroupment 

The attacks fell off during the night 
and the enemy withdrew, but the Ger- 
mans were still unable to determine his 
location. The 2d Battalion was regrouped; 
the Regimental Bicycle Platoon was given 
the mission of providing close-in security 
for the regimental command post, and a 
company of the 2d Battalion was attached 
to the Ist Battalion and deployed on the 
west flank of the main defensive position. 
Reconnaissance measures, reinforcement of 
the close-in defenses, and intensive patrol- 
ling were ordered. The mortar group which 
had been committed near Vaarapalo in 
support of the 8th Company and which 
was badly exposed was moved back to the 
road fork near Saukkoniemi. A renewed 
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request for permission to change the de. 
fensive deployment was again refused, 
The Finns were obviously trying to en. 
circle the outposts near Kantomaa. This 
had to be prevented for this platoon was 
urgently needed in the fighting which was 
to follow. Furthermore its mission—to en. 
sure the communications with the strong 
point at Vaarapalo—could not be accom. 
plished if the freedom of movement was 
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lost. For these reasons the regiment or- 
dered the platoon withdrawn. 

Reconnaissance activity began early on 
8 October. It was reported that there was 
no enemy within the defense area. This 
was reassuring—but incorrect! Yester- 
day’s enemy was still there hidden by the 
heavy forest. 

Around 0900 the enemy resumed the at- 
tack. This time his efforts were directed 
against the main defenses and the supply 
installations. The companies of the 2d 
Battalion and the Bicycle Platoon were 
committed to reinforce the threatened 
areas but they were not strong enough 
to intervene everywhere they were needed. 
Heavy losses were incurred in_ isolated 
supply dumps. The 9th Company had 
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many casualties and soon the 8th Com- 
pany near Vaarapalo was completely en- 
circled. Heavy infantry: fighting ensued 
with frequent incidents of hand-to-hand 
combat. 

Artillery and heavy weapons support 
was out of the question. Terrain charac- 
teristics precluded all observation, and iso- 
lated combat actions grew so numerous 
that an over-all evaluation of the situa- 
tion was impossible. As soon as one at- 
tack was contained another was launched 
which required the commitment of re- 
serves. 

In the opinion of the German regi- 
mental commander, the situation could 
nt be mastered with the reserves avail- 
able to him nor did the regiment have the 
forces necessary to break through to the 
encircled 8th Company. The 2d Battalion 
and the Bicycle Platoon remained engaged 
throughout the day to secure the mortar 
emplacement and the supply dumps. 

And Into the Night 

Just before nightfall, at 1630, a Finnish 
company succeeded in pushing through to 
the rerimental command post. Quickly as- 
sembled regimental staff officers, messen- 
gers, and signal personnel succeeded in 
repelling this attack. A prisoner declared 
that his company had been ordered to raid 
the regimental command post and to take 
the commander prisoner. The regimental 
commander had displaced the command 
post several hundred meters to the rear 
toa better position. This change did not 
show on the captured sketch for it oc- 
curred after the sketch had been dis- 
patched. For this reason the Finnish com- 
pany attacked at the wrong point and 
the counterattack by the regimental staff 
struck them in the flank and repulsed the 
attack, 

By this time the main road had been 
tleared and the division sent a reserve 
battalion from another regiment to mop 
up on both sides of the road, but the 
tremy troops had faded away into the 
forests. The 2d Battalion and the 6th and 


7th Companies were still involved in heavy 
fighting in the marshy forest southwest of 
the road fork. At this point enemy forces 
were attempting to force a breakthrough 
toward Saukkoniemi. The committed ele- 
ments repulsed the enemy in close combat. 

Again the enemy assaults had _ been 
beaten off although not until they had 
advanced deeper into the defense sector. 
Only mobile combat was possible for the 
defense but this necessitated strong re- 
serves. The reserves of the regiment were 
not adequate for this purpose. 


According to statements of prisoners, 
the 1st Finnish Rifle Brigade had de- 
ployed one battalion against the front 
near Ylima and three battalions had pen- 
etrated north of the Jlijoki. But so far 
only two battalions had been observed by 
the Germans. One held the strong point at 
Vaarapalo encircled and the second bat- 
talion waged guerrilla warfare inside the 
German defenses. The third battalion of 
the Finnish brigade was assumed to have 
infiltrated the flank of the German regi- 
ment and would probably attempt to reach 
the road fork near Saukkoniemi on the 
following day. If this plan succeeded, the 
regiment would be cut off and the route 
of withdrawal to the north would be 
barred. 


The regimental commander believed that 
by concentrating all his forces he could 
break through to the north and at the 
same time free the 8th Company. But the 
position would have been lost, the mission 
would not have been executed, and the 
evacuation of the depots in Rovaniemi 
would have been jeopardized. Moreover, 
Rovaniemi had to be protected to cover 
the movements of two army corps that 
were still incomplete. Therefore, the posi- 
tion had to be held—regardless of the un- 
favorable circumstances. 


Tactical Contrasts 
The engagements thus far had demon- 
strated the basic Finnish concept of com- 
bat in depth. A screen of scouts was used 
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for reconnaissance, followed by a combat 
unit—usually a company—which formed 
a wedge formation for the assault. Then 
came elements to cover the flanks and 
the rear of the assault force to prevent 
surprise. 

The German side stood little chance of 
fulfilling these conditions. So far the weak 
reserves had been barely able to contain 
enemy advances into the defense sector. 
If an offense was to be mounted to drive 
the enemy out of the German defenses, 
new forces had to;be added. Even a suc- 
cessful continuation of the defense re- 
quired reinforcement. But requests for 
help fell on deaf ears. Even a redeploy- 
ment was disallowed. Two battalions still 
occupied the main battleline against little 
pressure while heavy fighting to their rear 
placed their positions in jeopardy. 

The regimental commander decided to 
disengage the 3d Battalion to create a 
stronger reserve with which to meet the 
expected enemy attacks. No enemy ele- 
ments had been seen forward of the 3d 
Battalion nor on the eastern flank. Even 
for the Finns, the marshy, densely for- 
ested terrain in that area was too difficult 
to negotiate. Disengaging the 3d Battal- 
ion, therefore, was not too great a risk 
and it restored the regimental command- 
er’s freedom of action should the enemy 
break through to the road fork. 

In the evening around 1900 the 3d Bat- 
talion received the order to move out of 
its positions—leaving a small security de- 
tachment behind—to an assembly area 
near the road fork. It was to be ready for 
commitment by the regiment the follow- 
ing morning. The 13th Bicycle Company 
was to join the 2d Battalion during the 
night. It was planned that the regiment 
would attack near Vaarapalo with the 
2d Battalion to liberate the 8th Company. 
The 3d Battalion less one company was 
to remain in reserve behind the 2d Battal- 
ion in the event that the German attack 
should attract new enemy forces. The 3d 
Battalion was to deploy in such a way as 
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to be able to intervene in the rear area jf 
necessary. 


The 2d Battalion received orders to pre. 
pare to attack Vaarapalo early the ney 
day. It was to be a surprise attack sup. 
ported by artillery and mortar fire. Th 
division approved these plans. 

The following day was anticipated with 
confidence although there was no doubt 
that difficult hours lay ahead and that 
surprises would be expected. 


Arctic Winter | 
The first surprise was not long in con. 
ing, but it was the weather rather than 
the enemy that caused it. The Arctic win- | 
ter set in abruptly. The struggle with na § 
ture in this forest wilderness demanded 
every ounce of energy of both men anf 
animals. Two direct hits by the Finnish 
artillery obstructed the road which the 3d 
Battalion had to use in its move to the 
new position. Engineers worked to repair § 
the damages, but the disengagement of #} 
the 3d Battalion was delayed and it could §) 
not report at the appointed place until 
late morning. 


The 2d Battalion also suffered from the} 
sudden change in the weather. It lost two gm 
precious hours. Thus it could not comply 
with the orders of the regimental com-§—— 
mander to be ready to attack as early as id Ba 
possible. The element of surprise was lost. attach 
Neither was the artillery spared by the §'é!m 
weather. The gunners in the battery posi- had b 
tions waited in vain for the fire commands § The 
from the forward observers, but radio § Pany 
equipment failed to function. The radio § ment 
links to the forward observers were re- The 
placed by telephones just before the Finns parti 
completed the encirclement. talior 

As had been feared, the unforeseen time stron, 
loss had afforded the enemy the opportu- to ha 
nity to move up additional forces. The drive 
Finns had observed the movements of the Thus 
2d Battalion and had enough time to de- § ¥¢re 
ploy their forces accordingly. The assault ge 
battalion had barely left its assembly § ‘tio 
point at 0900 when it was attacked from § ment 
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ill sides. With masterful skill the enemy 
had planned a “motti” for the 2d Battal- 
ion. The regiment was prepared, however, 
and the 3d Battalion stood ready as regi- 
mental reserve to be committed in the 
counterattack. 

But before orders could be issued for 
the counterattack, the Finns attacked the 
mortars at the road fork and an artillery 
battery located nearby. For this reason the 
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id Battalion was committed in a counter- 
attack near the road fork to keep the 
regiment from being cut off. The crisis 
had been reached. 

The 2d Battalion as well as the 8th Com- 
pany remained surrounded. At the mo- 
ment the regiment could not help them. 
The situation of the 8th Company was 
particularly precarious. The Finnish bat- 
talion continued the attacks to take the 
strong point. The 3d Battalion was ordered 
to halt the enemy at the road fork and to 
drive him back in a southern direction. 
Thus by 1200 all elements of the regiment 
were committed and freedom of action had 
nce again been lost. Telephone communi- 
cations to the division and within the regi- 
ment were still intact. 
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Again the division was informed of the 
difficult position of the regiment, and it 
was pointed out that the present tactics 
could not assure success. The regiment 
would be cut off unless the 1st Battalion 
were used in active defense or other forces 
were provided. 

Tactical Freedom and Success 

At last the division gave the regimental 
commander free reign. In feverish haste 
the 1st Battalion was withdrawn from 
its position to a new one on either side 
of the road, about six kilometers west of 
the former position. The new position 
was occupied by one rifle company and 
reinforced by a machinegun platoon. The 
main body of the 1st Battalion was to 
advance from the south against the rear 
of the enemy which had encircled the 2d 
Battalion. The 2d Battalion was ordered 
to continue the attack to the west and to 
break through the Finnish encirclement 
of Vaarapalo. In spite of dogged resist- 
ance and difficult terrain, this battalion 
defended itself bravely on all sides and 
succeeded in advancing slowly. 

But once again the success of the fight 
seemed in doubt. A radio message from 
the 2d Battalion reported: “200 to 300 
bicycles at the causeway attacking in 
western direction.” At first this was un- 
derstood as meaning that new bicycle 
units had intervened in the engagement 
and that they were in the rear of the 
battalion along the road to Vaarapalo. 
But before the new report could be acted 
upon, the message was corrected to read: 
“200 to 300 bicycles at the causeway. 
(We) are attacking in a western direc- 
tion.” 

A radio message from the regiment to 
the 2d Battalion spurred the mountain 
troops on to an ultimate effort. With loud 
“Hurrah!” they broke through the en- 
emy front in the west and liberated the 
8th Company in Vaarapalo. The Finns 
withdrew south of the Jlijoki and the reg- 
iment was again in full command of the 
battlefield. 
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American Alliances With Asian Countries 


Digested from a copyrighted article by Aziz Ahmed in THE ANNALS (United States) July 1960, 
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A CRITICAL appreciation of American of unusual interest. She lies astride th 





foreign policy and objectives would be 
valuable at any time; it is particularly 
necessary at the present time. The subject 
with which this article deals assumes spe- 
cial significance against the background 


Indo-Pakistan subcontinent; each of her 
two parts abuts upon a separate ge. 
graphical region. West Pakistan bordex 
on the Middle East; East Pakistan bor. 
ders on Southeast Asia. Together, the tw 
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of recent developments in Asia. Since Pak- parts in Pakistan constitute, in more than In a 
istan is, if I may so describe her, the most a merely geographical sense, a bridge be. cause ‘ 
allied of America’s Asian allies in that tween the Middle East and Southeast of our 


she is signatory to more mutual assistance 
arrangements with which the United 
States is associated than any other Asian 
country, perhaps it is appropriate that 





Asia. West Pakistan, furthermore, has 
common border with China and is ver 
close to the Soviet Union’s southern fron. 
tier. Pakistan thus occupies a position of 
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a representative of my country should _ special significance to the Indo-Pakistan (SEA" 
attempt to examine the various facets of subcontinent. West Pakistan stands guarij "4S 1" 
this subject. at the entrance to the mountain passef"® S!8 
through which all recorded land invasions °PeT@t 
Strategic Factors in Alliances of the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent have simulti 
It may be useful at the outset to state taken place. In effect, Pakistan consti. with " 
a few basic facts about Pakistan which tutes virtually the protective shield of the Nese | 
have a bearing on the question why Amer- Indo-Pakistan subcontinent on her north-(g (¢fens 
ican alliances with Asian countries should western border and forms a gateway tog © 
have included Pakistan. Although Paki- south Asia. Her strength and _ stability§ {io ( 
stan is a small country compared to In- must, therefore, be a matter of some in- All 
dia, for example, she is not without con- terest and concern to all well-wishers off {ensiv 
siderable importance to the security of peace and stability in that region. with t 
the Free World. In terms of population Natio 
—85 million—she is the fifth largest coun- Pakistan and Defense Pacts again 
try in the world. In area she is equal to It was in view of such considerations of thi 
the combined areas of France, Italy, Bel- and the international situation at theff these 
gium, and Holland. time, that about six years ago the United the h 
Strategically, she occupies a position States offered to enter into a mutual de ff those 
- - - - fense assistance agreement with Pakistan. § In 
His Excellency, Aziz Ahmed, is Paki- We too felt that the development of the expre 
stan’s Ambassador to the United States. . : : : oe 
He has held various posts in the Pakistan international situation warranted “ de. ti 
Government, including Chief Secretary, cision either to accept a firm alliance with § Unio 
government of East Pakistan; Secretary the United States or a position of uncer-§ of th 
to the Cabinet, central government of Pak- tain neutrality. We decided to sign an§ settle 
istan; and Secretary-General to the gov- agreement with the United States and—j%s he 
ernment of Pakistan. He has been a dele- : side of f lay c 
gate to the United Nations and has led St our lot unequivocally on the side 01 § '2) 

a trade delegation to the Soviet Union, the Free World, principally because wef less 
— age a pen _ geo g share the same values. - | 
ssador ed was edi - ea : : a 
hore onl eansehane aad sohuel the ie. Politically it was not a simple decision. Pg 

dian Civil Service in 1930. There were influential elements in our 
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wuntry which advocated that Pakistan 
seer a neutral course in her international 
relations. We rejected such a policy be- 
cause it was shortsighted. We chose in- 
stead, by subscribing to that agreement, 
to share with America the responsibility, 
insofar as it lay within our limited power, 
of strengthening the fabric of world peace. 
It was a decisive moment. Our course was 
fnally set. And since then we have neither 
faltered nor deviated from that course. 

In accordance with this policy and be- 
cause of our evident interest, by virtue 
of our geographical situation, in the se- 
curity and peaceful development both of 
the Middle East and Southeast Asia, we 
later joined the Baghdad Pact and the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO). Again, last year in March, it 
was in pursuance of this same policy that 
we signed a Bilateral Agreement of Co- 
operation with the United States who 
simultaneously signed similar agreements 
with Turkey and Iran. The purpose of 
these agreements is to help reinforce the 
defensive potential of the Baghdad Pact, 
now called the Central Treaty Organiza- 
tin (CENTO). 

All these alliances are of a purely de- 
fensive character. They are fully in accord 
with the peaceful principles of the United 
Nations Charter. They are not aimed 
against any country whatever. In spite 
of this obvious fact, our membership in 
these alliances has made us the target of 
the hostility ef certain nations, although 
those nations also subscribe to the Charter. 

In recent years this hostility has found 
expression in a variety of anti-Pakistan 
moves as, for instance, in the Soviet 
Union’s exercise in the Security Council 
of the veto to block progress toward a 
settlement of the Kashmir dispute as well 
as her open incitement of Afghanistan to 
lay claim to Pakistan territory. Neverthe- 
less we have throughout stood firmly by 
our allies. The fact that we signed the 
Bilateral Agreement of Cooperation with 
the United States last year, despite the 
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existent hostility, was proof of our in- 
tention not to be deflected from our policy, 
however great the pressure might be. 

Perhaps it is natural under the cir- 
cumstances that, in return, we should ex- 
pect steadfastness from our allies as well. 
Our people are, therefore, dismayed when, 
for instance, they hear influential opinion 
in this country advocate “massive aid” to 
neutralist India—not to Pakistan or to 
any of America’s other Asian allies. In 
fact a considerable body of opinion in 
America now not only condones but openly 
approves of and even advocates a policy 
of neutrality for Asian countries situated 
along the Communist perimeter. Public 
opinion, not only in Pakistan but through- 
out the United States Asian allies, is per- 
plexed that influential and knowledgeable 
elements in this country should be advo- 
cating a policy which would seem to put 
a premium on neutrality. 

Latterly there has been a welcome shift 
in this attitude to some extent. So far as 
Pakistan is concerned, there is a growing 
consensus that not India alone but both 
India and Pakistan constitute the “critical 
area” in Asia and that both need con- 
centration of economic aid. But the reason 
for giving this aid is not because Paki- 
stan needs to be strengthened as an ally. 
The general thesis of these advocates of 
“flexibility” still seems to be that the 
supreme objective of American policy 
should be to woo in every manner the un- 
committed world, and the unfortunate im- 
pression exists that American allies are 
taken for granted. 


Misconceptions of Military Aid 

In line with this thinking is the criti- 
cism one meets in certain quarters of the 
wisdom or value of these alliances. It 
is contended that these alliances and the 
grant of military aid to their Asian mem- 
bers have created tension in the area. The 
Baghdad Pact, it is claimed, was respon- 
sible for creating tension and division in 
the Arab world; Pakistan’s membership 
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in the Baghdad Pact and SEATO led to 
the worsening of American relations with 
India and to the creation of tension be- 
tween Pakistan and India; and, farther 
east, Thailand’s membership in SEATO 
caused tension between that country and 
Cambodia. 

Even the value of these alliances to the 
Free World is sometimes openly ques- 
tioned. There is a disposition to question 
the ability of Asian allies, no matter how 
well-equipped, to contribute to the defense 
of the Free World. There is a disposition 
even to discount the importance these re- 
gions have in the context of Free World 
interests and security. Some of these crit- 
ics go so far as to suggest that under 
certain circumstances it might be prefer- 
able to shed America’s Asian allies and 
encourage them to follow a policy of 
neutrality. 

Advocating such a course, a distin- 
guished journalist contributing to the 
Washington Post and Times Herald last 
December, for instance, considered Iran 
“a secondary theater in the power politics 
of the globe.” He went on to forecast that 
with the discovery of oil in French Africa 
and in Libya, the oil of the Middle East 
was no longer a matter of life and death 
for Europe and that this discovery would 
be bound to affect European concern over 
the Middle East. 

Another critic of these alliances, writ- 
ing in the January issue of Foreign Af- 
fairs, expresses a similar view. He con- 
siders it doubtful whether the United 
States needs as military allies any of the 
Asian states that have joined SEATO. 
“Any great war in which we became in- 
volved,” he writes, “would be fought prin- 
cipally in other theaters than South and 
Southeast Asia and for purposes to which 
the nations there would probably make 
only peripheral contributions, given the 
lightning speed of nuclear operations.” 

It is difficult to contend with a philos- 
ophy which is in the nature of a counsel 
of despair, which already appears half 
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reconciled to the possible loss to the Fre 
World of the Middle East and, by impli. 
cation, of South and Southeast Asia g; 
well. The view that any great war involy. 
ing the United States would be fough 
principally in theaters other than South 
and Southeast Asia would seem to ignor 
the fact that new centers of power ani, 
with them, of likely major conflict zone 
are rising in the East. 

Another argument sometimes advanced 
is that it is futile to give military aid to 
Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan—CENT0's 
Asian members which constitute what js 
known as the Northern Tier—because 
none of them could withstand a Soviet at. 
tack or contribute materially to the de. 
fense of the region. This would also he 
true of some of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) members, yet no 
one would suggest on that ground that 
steps should not be taken to strengthen 
NATO’s defense posture. Indeed it would 
seem to be an argument for placing more, 
not less, military and economic strength 
in the Northern Tier. It is precisely the 
weaker points along the Free World de. 
fenses that would need special attention. 


Single Country versus Regional Approach 
I turn now to the main criticism against 
these alliances, namely, that they have 
caused tension in the regions concerned. 
In this connection it is the American al- 
liance with Pakistan that is often singled 
out for adverse notice. The argument runs 
something like this: It is suggested that 
it is a matter of supreme importance for 
the future of Asia that the Indian den- 
ocratic experiment should succeed. For 
that purpose it is necessary that the West 
give India massive aid so that she may 
attain, with a speed broadly comparable 
to that of Communist China’s, a self-sus- 
taining, prosperous economy. If that was 
achieved, the success of India’s democratic 
institutions would have been demonstrated 
and, in consequence, free institutions 
everywhere in Asia would survive. 
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In contrast with the recognized impera- 
tive need to help India massively, the 
United States has, it is contended, by 
giving military aid to Pakistan helped 
create tension between India and Pakistan 
and thereby compelled India to divert her 
resources from desperately needed eco- 
nomic development to strengthening her 
military establishment. Some of these 
critics also cite, with evident approval, the 
Indian claim that Pakistan’s membership 
in these alliances has encouraged her to 
be intransigent in the Kashmir dispute, 
compelling her to match Pakistan’s in- 
transigence with her own. Let us briefly 
examine these contentions. 

Consider first the premises. While it 
may be true that a failure in India’s dem- 
ocratic experiment may have a far-reach- 
ing effect on the future of free insti- 
tutions elsewhere in Asia, it would, I 
venture to suggest, be an oversimplifica- 
tion to conclude that free institutions 
everywhere in Asia would survive if only 
the Indian democratic experiment suc- 
ceeded. What is in fact needed is that not 
only India but all underdeveloped coun- 
tries should receive the maximum assist- 
ance possible in raising the living stand- 
ards of their peoples. 

It would be unrealistic to imagine that 
the mere spectacle of a successful, pros- 
perous democracy in India would prevent 
other countries in Asia—battling ineffec- 
tively with their own problems of poverty, 
ignorance, and disease—from turning in 
despair to totalitarian methods for a solu- 
tion. One can see the lack of wisdom in 
even entertaining such a hope by looking 
at the Western Hemisphere. Here, the 
United States is the example of the most 
prosperous democracy in the world. There 
could be no greater monument to individ- 
ual freedom and private enterprise. And 
yet this has not prevented the emergence 
of totalitarianism in parts of nearby 
Latin America. 

It would be incorrect to say that Amer- 
ican military aid to Pakistan created ten- 
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sion between India and Pakistan. There 
was tension between these two countries 
long before Pakistan started receiving 
military aid from the United States; it 
has existed since the very birth of the 
two nations. It did not originate with the 
supply of American arms to Pakistan. It 
arises primarily because of the dispute 
over Kashmir. 

On the Pakistan side, it is fed by bitter 
indignation that India, having pledged 
herself in the Security Council to allow 
the people of Kashmir to decide whether 
their state should join India or Pakistan 
by means of a free plebiscite, should never- 
theless continue, on one ground or another, 
to deny them that right. On the Indian 
side, this tension may arise from a fear 
that since India continues to bar Pakistan 
from obtaining redress through peaceful 
means, either through the machinery of 
the United Nations or the International 
Court of Justice, Pakistan might one day 
in desperation attempt to seize Kashmir 
which India intends to retain, if neces- 
sary, by force. 

It is only on an assumption such as this 
that one can understand India’s past ob- 
jections to the grant of military aid to 
Pakistan, for India knows that there is 
no likelihood whatsoever of Pakistan 
launching an aggressive venture against 
her. Under the terms of the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance agreement, Pakistan is 
committed to use assistance received un- 
der that agreement exclusively for pur- 
poses of self-defense. India, further, has 
the assurance from the United States, re- 
peatedly given at the highest level, that 
should Pakistan decide, despite that com- 
mitment, to use American military assist- 
ance in an aggressive war against India, 
the United States would take action both 
inside and outside the United Nations to 
thwart that aggression. 

Obviously, if tension between India and 
Pakistan is to be removed, we should have 
to remove its root cause. It cannot be re- 
moved by dissolving American alliances 
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with Pakistan or by denying military aid 
to that country. It can be removed only 
by helping to bring about a just solution 
of the Kashmir dispute. 

It is only by a Machiavellian disregard 
of logic or historical fact that it can be 
maintained that the grant of military aid 
to Pakistan has made Pakistan intransi- 
gent on the Kashmir issue. Both before 
and after the receipt of military aid, Pak- 
istan has accepted every proposal put for- 
ward by United Nations mediators for a 
solution of this dispute. India has rejected 
every one of these proposals. As an al- 
ternative, Pakistan has repeatedly pro- 
posed that the issues in dispute be sub- 
mitted to international arbitration. India 
has been rejecting even this offer. Under 
the circumstances, it is scarcely permissi- 
ble to charge that a solution of the Kash- 


mir dispute is being balked by Pakistan’s: 


“intransigence.” 


Indo-Pakistan Relations Better 

That American alliances with Asian 
countries are not the basic or even the 
major eause of regional tensions is proved 
further by developments that have taken 
place in those regions during the last two 
years. Iraq is no longer a member of 
CENTO; yet one sees little evidence of 
relaxation of tension in the Arab world, 
as a result. Pakistan continues to be a 
member of both CENTO and SEATO and 
a recipient of military aid, yet during 
recent months Indo-Pakistan tension has 
greatly abated and the relations between 
India and Pakistan are today better than 
they have ever been in the past. 

The reason for this latter trend is that 
recent developments along the subconti- 
nent’s northern borders are happily com- 
pelling both India and Pakistan to take 
a more realistic view of their relations. 
We consider that it is in Pakistan’s in- 
terest to have in India a strong and stable 
neighbor. India also may be beginning to 
realize, in light of her geographical loca- 
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tion, that it is in her interest that Pak. 
istan too should be strong and stable, 


Joint Defense Offer 

President Ayub has shown both cou. 
age and statesmanship by offering to join 
with India in arrangements for the de. 
fense of the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, 
Only thus, in his judgment, can the sub. 
continent be properly defended; acting 
separately, neither India nor Pakistan 
can adequately defend it against what js 
clearly a developing common threat. 

While India has not found herself ina 
position to accept President Ayub’s offer, 
she is at least beginning to realize that 
the danger to her security comes not, as 
she previously imagined, from Pakistan 
but from another source. Largely for this 
same reason, despite continued American 
military alliance with Pakistan, Ameri- 
can-Indian relations have also greatly 
improved. 

Similarly, farther east, it is difficult to 
see why Thailand’s membership in SEATO 
should be the cause of tension between her 
and Cambodia, because Cambodia is her- 
self eligible for military aid from the 
United States and, under a SEATO pro- 
tocol, enjoys the same protection as do 
the members of the pact. 


Key to Asian Stability 

The key to peace and stability in Asia 
does not lie in the dissolution of Free 
World ties with Asian countries. Rather 
it lies in the resolution of the basic causes 
of tension. More particularly, it is to be 
found in a reconciliation between India 
and Pakistan on the Kashmir issue. As 
long as Indian and Pakistani troops con- 
tinue to stand facing each other along 
the cease-fire line in Kashmir and along 
the Indo-Pakistan border, instead of fac- 
ing outward, Indo-Pakistan tension will 
remain. The two countries, not able to 
cooperate in the vital field of defense, 
will leave the security of the entire re- 
gion in jeopardy. Mr. Chester Bowles put 
his finger unerringly on this crucial issue 
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There is a tendency to overstress the 
purely military aspect of these alliances. 
It is often forgotten that their object is 
not only to enable America’s Asian allies 
to stand up to military pressure but to 
create conditions under which these coun- 
tries can undertake the urgent task of 
building up their economies in an atmos- 
phere of security and freedom. 

The withdrawal of British and French 
power from Asia left a power vacuum in 
the area. It also synchronized with the 
emergence of an insidious international 
threat to the area, a threat that could 
take the form not merely of an armed 
attack frone without but of subversion 
from within. The new states needed to 
build up their political stability and eco- 
nomic strength. For this purpose they 
needed above all, and still need, an as- 
surance of continued security. Without 
this they could not undertake any long- 
range economic and social development. 
These alliances provide that vital assur- 
ance. They are primarily an instrument 
for deterring attack; they constitute a 
protective shield for the Asian allies, be- 
hind which their economic development 
plans can go forward and the standard 
of living of their peoples can be raised. 

A time may come when such alliances 
no longer would be necessary. Any pre- 
mature termination of these alliances 
could, however, cause a serious loss of 
confidence among Asians in American 
policies and assurances, impair American 
prestige among her allies as well as neu- 
trals, and imperil the stability of Asia. 
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MOVING? 


If you are moving, please notify the MILITARY REVIEW, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
of your change of address. Be sure to include your name, old address, and new address. 
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The Training of Land Forces 


Digested from an article by General Sir Richard N. Gale in REVUE 
MILITAIRE GENERALE (France) December 1959. 


FUTURE battlefields will not be con- 
trolled by land forces alone. Now and in 
the future the interreliance of air forces 
and armies, and the dependence of both 
on seapower, are two of the hard facts 
of war. But it remains true that unless 
land forces are physically able to occupy 
the ground, neither air forces nor naval 
power, neither military command nor 
civil government, can continue to func- 
tion. That the Soviets recognize the im- 
portance of land forces in the nuclear age 
is borne out by the number of divisions 
which they still maintain. 

We can assume that a future war will 
be started only by a member of the So- 
viet bloc. Let us attempt to foresee how 
such a war may begin and to visualize the 
roles which land forces would be called 
upon to play. 

First, this may occur as the result of 
some comparatively small act of aggres- 
sion, possibly by a satellite nation. It may 
be undertaken with a limited objective 
and a definite intention to avoid a general 
war. Or it may be part of the plan to ac- 
cept, if necessary, a general war. 

Alternatively, the war could start by 
a planned large-scale aggression involv- 
ing, inevitably, a general nuclear war. 
This may come about either from a mis- 
construction of the intentions of the West- 
ern democracies, if attacked, or from a 
belief that Western forces are either un- 
prepared or incapable of sufficiently dam- 
aging retaliation. 


Function of Land Forces 
In either case, the function of land 
forces is to defend Western territory. 
They must be so poised that they can 
meet aggression physically by offensive 
action. Their action will present the en- 


emy with the alternative either of cop. 
tinuing to aggress in the certainty of 
provoking general war, or of withdray. 
ing. In spite of any preparations which 
the Western Nations may make prior t 
hostilities, the initiative must still reg 
with the enemy. Consequently, our rea. 
tion must be swift. 

Should a satellite or Russia herself un. 
dertake a limited act of aggression, West. 
ern reaction must be in sufficient strength 
to restore the situation before it can de. 
velop into general war. Land forces will 
be required instantly to meet and repel 
such aggression and will require tactical 
air support, but they may have to be pre. 
pared to intervene without the initial use 
of tactical nuclear weapons. 

A general war brought about by 
planned large-scale aggression by the So- 
viet bloc must be met by the instant and 
all-out employment of the retaliatory nu- 
clear potential. The function of the land 
forces, however, remains the same—to de- 
fend Western territory, although in this 
case they will be using tactical nuclear 
weapons from the outset, with full nuclear 
support from the air forces. 

In either case, land forces are required 
for immediate and effective action. How- 
ever, in the case of general nuclear war, 
the Soviet bloc may hope that a large 
number of their divisions will survive the 
initial holocaust and be capable of con- 
tinuing the war after the first nuclear 
exchange. Land forces must be prepared 
for this second phase, which may well be 
the decisive phase of general war. 

It follows that our armies must be 
trained, both for decisive and speedy in- 
tervention in conventional modern war, 
and also for taking part with tactical nu- 
clear weapons in a general war. To com- 
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plicate this situation from a training require their own reconnaissance and tar- 
point of view, the first instance may de- get acquisition capability. As a corollary 
yelop, without noticeable warning, into to tactical dispersion, they will require 
the second. The solution of the training much higher cross-country mobility. The 
problem must, therefore, be preceded by, main requisite for this mobility, a reli- 
and itself follow from, the solution of the able cross-country vehicle, will also afford 
of conf problem of organization. essential all-round protection against nu- 
clear detonations and radioactive fallout. 


uinty of As is obvious, nuclear war requires a 
ithdraw./ far greater tactical dispersion and a more Finally, the divisional commander must 
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ployment against limited acts of aggres- 
sion, or whether some adaptation is re- 
quired. This is a question which has 
exercised our best military minds, and 
one which has still to be solved. 

It would be ideal, from the point of 
view of both money and manpower, if our 
brigade groups could be used equally ef- 
fectively in either case. If all our land 
forces were trained and equipped in the 
same way, we would be spared the need 
for having to pick and choose the right 
type of forces to meet a particular situa- 
tion. 


In order to give them the mobility to 
concentrate quickly over the whole of Al- 
lied Command Europe, land forces must 
be organized on an air transportable 
basis, which implies that all their tactical 
requirements in arms and equipment must 
be capable of being carried in transport 
aircraft. In this role, they will lack the 
armor and artillery support on which the 
brigade group normally depends, but this 
can be replaced by adequate tactical air 
support. The basic organization can re- 
main the combat or brigade group, but 
there will be an essential need for an 
augmented intelligence staff, a photo- 
graphic interpretation element, and an air 
liaison section. 


Training Problems 

The role of land forces in a general 
war presents a formidable training prob- 
lem requiring foresight and imagination. 
While being trained in the elements of 
nuclear protection, and prepared in cer- 
tain tactical cases to dig themselves in, 
our troops must realize that the static 
defensive concept can, in the end, only 
spell disaster, either from being sur- 
rounded or from being destroyed. The 
destruction of enemy forces, and not the 
mere holding of ground, must be the mil- 
itary objective. This is achieved by a 
combination of nuclear firepower and ag- 
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gressive action by our own ground forces, 
making the fullest use of tactical nuclear 
weapons. The dominant factor in such 
aggressive action is a combination of ar- 
mored and infantry attack—the relative 
proportions between armor and infantry 
being dictated principally by the terrain. 
Land forces will be widely deployed and 
large gaps must be accepted. These must 
be mined, and training must include mo- 
bile and active patrolling to cover these 
gaps. A constant alertness and observa- 
tion over the whole field of maneuver is 
of vital importance. 

Obviously, all troops should be trained 
to move by transport aircraft or helicop- 
ter at a moment’s notice, both to enable 
them to meet limited enemy incursions 
and to give them tactical mobility in gen- 
eral war. The necessity for cross-country 
mobility will lead to increased demands 
on specialist training for drivers and for 
wireless operators. Units which are to be 
employed in repelling limited aggression 
will require specialist training in operat- 
ing without the usual support which they 
would expect in normal battle, and par- 
ticularly in the handling of tactical air 
support. 

Headquarters staffs must learn to op- 
erate always with an alternative means 
of command available in the event of de- 
struction or neutralization. They must be 
capable of quickly interpreting informa- 
tion and of passing the commander’s 
decisions rapidly to his subordinates. Lo- 
gistics staffs must know that decentral- 
ization in logistic support in nuclear war 
is as important as it is for the fighting 
troops themselves. 

Finally, it will be the training of 
the individual officers and soldiers which 
pays the greatest dividend in future bat- 
tle. In modern war, the initiative and 
sound judgment of the officer, and the 
alertness and self-reliance of the soldier, 
will be more important than ever before. 
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BETWEEN WAR AND PEACE. The Pots- 
dam Conference. By Herbert Feis. 367 
Pages. Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, N. J., 1960. $6.50. 


By Mas Ropert C. BurcEss, Arty 


Today’s armchair diplomats, armed with 
the clairvoyance of hindsight, can readily 
point an accusing finger at American pol- 
icy at Potsdam. Surely, they will say, by 
mid-July 1945, Soviet duplicity should 
have been easily recognized by our lead- 
ers, and a firm stand taken by them against 
Soviet territorial and political expansion. 

The answer to such sterile argument is 
brilliantly, if painfully, recalled by Mr. 
Feis in his new book which carries on 
from the end of his Churchill-Roosevelt- 
Stalin: The War They Waged and the 
Peace They Sought. The author vividly 
re-creates the hectic and momentous 
months that were the spring and summer 
of 1945. The reader is taken back to the 
jumble of world-shaking events of those 
days—the death of Roosevelt; the suicide 
of Hitler and surrender of Germany; the 
birth of the United Nations; the first 
atomic explosion at Alamogordo; and 
Churchill’s defeat by the British elector- 
ate. 


Overshadowing these and other critical 
happenings was the confusing picture of 
a powerful but increasingly antagonistic 
Soviet ally, whose continued support it 
appeared we would need in the coming 
showdown with Japan, and whose coopera- 
tion would be essential in the peace to 
follow. 


This was a time when people every- 
where wanted desperately to be assured 
that all had not been in vain. We had won 
the war in Europe, surely the diplomats 
could not fail to win the peace. If some 
of our hurried pre-Potsdam negotiations 
—Harry Hopkins’ journey to Moscow to 
reason with Stalin, Joseph Davies’ talks 
with Churchill—appear today to have 
been naive, they were understandable and 
logical in the context of their time. It 
was apparent there could be no lasting 
peace unless the Soviet Union remained in 
our family of nations, and every reason- 
able effort was bent to keep her there. 

In this atmosphere the heads of the 
American, British, and Soviet Govern- 
ments met at Potsdam to draw up the 
political and economic arrangements un- 
der which Western Europe would be ad- 
ministered now that Nazi Germany had 
been eliminated. 

The Conference itself is covered in ex- 
acting detail and the now-familiar Soviet 
techniques for frustrating Western pro- 
posals are brought out clearly. 

Negotiations at Potsdam concluded on 
2 August, just four days before the Hi- 
roshima explosion announced to the world 
the dawn of a new era. 

In Between War and Peace the military 
reader will find abundant evidence that 
the war was not really ending, it was 
merely changing form. Potsdam’s true 
message was that peace would not come 
until Soviet communism no longer threat- 
ens the freedoms World War II was fought 
to preserve. 
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SOLDIERS OF THE STATES. The Role 
of the National Guard in American De- 
mocracy. By William H. Riker. 129 Pages. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., 
1957. $3.25. 


By MAJ FrANcis H. HELLER, USAR 


This book deals with the origins and 
development of what is today the National 
Guard, with primary emphasis on its dual 
role as a military force both of the states 
and of the Nation. 

Professor Riker is a political scientist 
and his main interest in this volume is 
to examine one facet of federalism—the 
division of responsibility in the military 
field. He does this by a historical approach 
to the problem of the militia, bringing the 
story to the immediate present. The last 
13 pages place the Militia-National Guard 
into the theoretical context of federalism. 

The historical portions of this book offer 
an excellent overview of one aspect of 
American military history that is fre- 
quently overlooked: the response of the 
citizenry to the military obligation. 

Professor Riker touches on only one 
side of the matter, but he tells his story 
in a very readable manner. 

Regular and National Guard officers 
alike would do well to study it. This is 
not merely a look into the past, but also 
insight into forces still at work—forces 
that will continue to make themselves felt. 


TOGETHER WE STAND. New Perspec- 
tives on French-American Relations. By 
Sylvan Gotshal. 77 Pages. Public Affairs 
Press, Washington, D. C. $3.25. 


Here is the story of American-French 
retations from the American Revolution 
up through the present period of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization al- 
liance. The bond of mutual objectives in 
internal and external affairs which has 
linked the two nations throughout the 
years is emphasized. 
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COMPANY ADMINISTRATION AND 
THE PERSONNEL SECTION. By Colonel 
C. M. Virtue. 486 Pages. Military Service 
Division, The Stackpole Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa., 1960. $5.00. 


Here is the 27th edition of this longtime 
standard handbook for the first sergeant 
and company commander. 


THE MOON. Earth’s Natural Satellite. By 
Franklyn M. Branley. 114 Pages. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., New York. $3.50. 


By Lt Cou Leo J. HaGerty, USAF 


Intended for the beginner in lunar study, 
this is a very thorough short work. From 
the standpoint of clear expository writ- 
ing, it is nothing short of admirable. 
Declarative sentences replace the usual 
mathematic treatment without losing the 
precision of symbolic language—a job not 
easily done. 

Well-illustrated, it is highly recom- 
mended as a first book for those interested 
in our nearest space neighbor. 


THE TASTE OF COURAGE. The War, 
1939-1945. Edited by Desmond Flower and 
James Reeves. 1,120 Pages. Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1960. $8.95. 


This unique book is made up entirely of 
quotations taken from a diversity of au- 
thors and speakers to present a chrono- 
logical record of the feeling of World 
War II. Sources include those who knew 
the impact of the war at each level of 
society. 

Quoted are servicemen and women, pol- 
iticians and diplomats, victims of aggres- 
sion, world leaders, members of hospital 
staffs, factory workers, and _ peasants. 
Their statements, carefully selected and 
skillfully arranged, present a strong im- 
pression of how it actually felt to be alive 
during this significant period of world 
history. 
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THE FRAMEWORK OF HEMISPHERE 
DEFENSE. United States Army in World 
War II. By Stetson Conn and Byron Fair- 
child. 470 Pages. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, US Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. $4.25. 


Six weeks after the Munich settlement, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt declared, 
“The United States must be prepared to 
resist attack on the Western Hemisphere 
from the North Pole to the South Pole, 
including all of North America and South 
America.” This volume reveals what the 
United States and the Army did before 
and during World War II to carry out 
the President’s injunction. 

Today, when the question of securing 
the country against aggression weighs 
heavily in the minds of all Americans, 
the discussion of hemisphere defense 
takes on fresh meaning and new dimen- 
sions. Much of the text is devoted spe- 
cifically to US military relations with 
Latin America—a subject of the highest 
importance in a time of Khrushchev 
threats and Castro unpredictability. 

Defending the soil of the United States 
became an academic matter after World 
War I, when friendly nations ruled West- 
ern Europe and the Atlantic and isola- 
tionist sentiment flourished in a land at 
peace with the world. 

From the outline of the Army’s state 
of readiness in the 1930’s, the new book 
describes the evolution of the policy of 
hemisphere defense in the three years be- 
fore the US entered World War II, the 
gradual merger of that policy into the 
broader one of opposing Germany and 
Japan by all-out aid to nations already 
at war with them, the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack, and the changes in hemisphere de- 
fense caused by the Japanese blow. 
Singled out for special emphasis are this 
country’s military relations with Brazil, 
Mexico, and Canada, both before and dur- 
ing World War II. 


AMERICANS AT WAR. The Development 
of the American Military System. By T. 
Harry Williams. 139 Pages. Louisiana State 
University Press, Baton Rouge, La., 1960. 
$3.30. 


By Mas EpWIN J. McCARREN, Armor 


This volume constitutes a collection of 
essays on the American military system 
delivered as the J. P. Young Lectures in 
American History at Memphis State Uni- 
versity in October 1956. 


These essays present a synopsis of US 
military operations, and the planning 
therefor, from the initial organization of 
the Continental Army in 1775 through 
World War II. 

Mr. Williams, a professor of history at 
Louisiana State University, has authored 
such books of military interest as P. G. T. 
Beauregard—Napoleon in Gray, Lincoln 
and the Radicals, Lincoln and His Gen- 
erals, and History of the United States. 

This volume concentrates on the Army, 
although some naval coverage is included. 

The primary theme is the civil-military 
relations which existed in the various 
eras and the reasons therefor. A section 
entitled ‘Notes on Sources” is of value 
to the military reader for it suggests 
source material for further study and 
provides the author’s views on the validity 
and relative merit of some of the sources. 

In no way can this volume be consid- 
ered a eulogy of people who have been as- 
sociated with the development -of the 
American military system. In fact, many 
generally held impressions of the roles 
played by many key figures associated 
with the military are attacked openly. Ad- 
mirers of Lincoln, Jefferson Davis, Grant, 
Lee, McClellan, Elihu Root, Woodrow 
Wilson, and others will find passages 
which will whet their tempers and send 
them to more comprehensive works to de- 
termine the details or for reassurance. 
While the book is critical, it is objective; 
Mr. Williams plays no favorites. 
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CLASSICS IN MANAGEMENT. Edited by 
Harwood F. Merrill. 446 Pages. American 
Management Assn., Inc., New York. $9.00. 


By Mas SAM H. SHarp, Inf 


Classics in Management is a collection 
of writings extending from the then rev- 
olutionary ideas of Robert Owen, pub- 
lished in 1813 when he first propounded 
an interest in employees’ living and work- 
ing conditions as an aid to increased pro- 
duction, to the more modern theories of 
Elton Mayo who concludes that a sense 
of participation and a feeling of being a 
member of a team are stronger motivat- 
ing forces than economic self-interest, 
rest periods, and similar material influ- 
ences. Of particular interest to the mili- 
tary profession is the foreword from the 
book of Captain Henry Metcalf who, in 
1885, wrote on the science of administra- 
tion, one of the first efforts to systematize 
production control in ordnance workshops. 

The President of the American Manage- 
ment Association in his foreword poses 
the questions of whether a classic body of 
management literature exists, and if it 
does exist, should not professional man- 
agers be familiar with it? Mr. Merrill 
affirmatively answers both questions and 
illustrates the proof by the pertinancy of 
his selections. 

While some of the selections deal with 
technical aspects of shop production prob- 
lems, there is a continuing thread of a 
need for and the application of systematic 
and scientific analysis in all the problems 
of management which sometimes reveals 
truths not readily apparent—truths which 
can be applied to military organizational 
functioning. 

The military commander need not con- 
cern himself with shop practice, but he 
can gain from this book a better insight 
into human relations and psychology of 
the leaders and the led without wading 
through voluminous literature. 
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THE NONCOM’S GUIDE. 512 Pages. Mili- 
tary Service Division, The Stackpole Co, 
Harrisburg, Pa., 1960. $3.50. 


THE SINAI CAMPAIGN OF 1956. By Ed- 
gar O’Ballance. 223 Pages. Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc., New York. $5.00. 


Major O’Ballance, a professional sol- 
dier of the British Army, has done a most 
creditable job in putting together this fac- 
tual and objective account of the remark- 
able one-week campaign in which the Is. 
raeli Army badly mauled the Egyptian 
Army—an operation which ended in com- 
plete control of the huge Sinai Peninsula. 

The author covers the campaign in de- 
tail after first bringing the reader up to 
date on pertinent happenings since the 
Arab-Israeli War of 1948, and presenting 
a thorough analysis of Sinai terrain and 
of the rival armies. 

The action itself is described in the man- 
ner of a diary, with each day’s efforts 
being covered completely before proceed- 
ing to the next day. This affords the reader 
an overview of the entire operation and 
permits him to follow local actions and to 
fit them into the larger picture. At the end 
of each day’s narrative, the author com- 
ments on the day’s battles, and effectively 
ties the separate threads of the operation 
together. 

Major O’Ballance concludes with an 
analysis of the entire campaign, a sum- 
mary of events since 1956, and his predic- 
tions for Israel’s future. 

This book clearly points out the results 
which can still be achieved by an aggres- 
sively led, well-trained army with high 
morale, following a bold and brilliant plan, 
even against well-prepared defensive 
works and with extremely limited logistic 
support. 

The Sinai Campaign of 1956 tells a 
story which deserves to be read by pro- 
fessional soldiers everywhere. 
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CURRENT SOVIET POLICIES III. The 
Documentary Record of the Extraordinary 
2st Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. Edited by Leo Gruliow 
and the Staff of the Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press. From the translations of the 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press. 230 
Pages. Columbia University Press, New 
York. $6.00. 


Included in this work are the day-by- 
day discussions of the Congress and the 
text of the reports and_ resolutions 
adopted. It is an excellent research tool for 
individuals interested in the political func- 
tioning of the Soviet Union. 


AEROSPACE DICTIONARY. By Frank 
Gaynor. 260 Pages. The Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., New York. $6.00. 


This book is an alphabetical glossary 
of terms commonly used in space research 
and related technology. Included are some 
of the slang and colloquial terms used by 
workers in the field. A brief, clear defi- 
nition is provided for each term listed. 


THE SOLDIER IN OUR TIME. By Colo- 
nel G. M. C. Sprung. 167 Pages. Dorrance 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. $2.50. 


By Mas Jack MITTELSTADT, Inf 


Colonel Sprung, a Canadian, presents an 
interesting analysis of our present way 
of living. In the first of two themes, he 
reduces the military society to its most 
elementary structure—man. The individ- 
ual professional soldier is examined from 
his entrance into the gate of a military 
encampment through the complexity of 
modern military life. 

By leaning on the past, Colonel Sprung 
traces the soldier’s manly growth and en- 
durance up through the generations. 

The second theme highlights the declin- 
ing moral climate in present-day North 
America. 
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While Colonel Sprung strikes a somber 
note in viewing the ills of our time, his 
insight into the quality of our fighting 
men affords the professional military man 
a rare opportunity to view himself through 
the eyes of a Canadian compatriot. 


FIRST INTO OUTER SPACE. By Theo- 
dore J. Gordon and Julian Scheer. 197 
Pages. St. Martin’s Press, Inc., New York. 
$3.95. 


Many recent books on rocketry, missiles, 
and space can be easily classified either 
as scientific and dry, or popular and in- 
accurate. This book is not too technical 
for the layman, nor so bland as to gloss 
over scientific problems. 

Written in missileman vernacular, the 
difficulties, procedures, and morale of our 
early, less-than-spectacular attempts to 
put an American vehicle into outer space 
are documented by one of the team. 


PETER THE GREAT—Emperor of All 
Russia. By Ian Grey. 505 Pages. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $7.50. 


By May HowarpD H. BRAUNSTEIN, Armor 


Peter the Great and his reign portray 
the transformation of Muscovy into the 
Russian Empire or what one might call 
modern Russia. Ian Grey vividly conveys 
the physical feeling and appearance of 
18th century Russia, while revealing the 
astonishing relationships between Peter’s 
Russia and the Russia of today. 

The first Russian ruler ever to cross 
the borders of his country for nonmilitary 
purposes, the young czar traveled through- 
out Europe, studying shipbuilding and 
gathering economic, industrial, and edu- 
cational ideas. 

Historical and military students will 
be inspired by this well-documented biog- 
raphy. It is as engrossing as a novel, a 
record of the past, and a guide to the 
present and future of Russia. 
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THE ARMY AND INDUSTRIAL MAN- 
POWER. United States Army in World 
War II. By Byron Fairchild and Jonathan 
Grossman. 291 Pages. Superintendent of 
Documents, US Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. $2.75. 


The Army’s role in the field of indus- 
trial labor problems is featured in this 
volume. The book points up the fact that, 
as war becomes more “total” and mech- 
anized, the Army necessarily has to engage 
in activities that were once considered ex- 
traneous. “Now,” the authors write, “the 
labor expert-in-uniform has taken his 
place alongside the soldier-diplomat and 
the military scientist.” 

A survey of War Department labor 
planning from 1920 to 1940 sets the stage 
for the story. But the prewar setting, the 
book makes clear, did not match the sub- 
sequent reality of the wartime scene. The 
Army found itself forced by the hard 
facts of war into a role for which it had 
been insufficiently rehearsed. 

The conditions that determined that 
role—prewar labor legislation, the man- 
power requirements of the Armed Forces, 
labor disputes, and the threat of subver- 
sive activity—are candidly and fully 
scrutinized, as is the Army’s unsuccessful 
advocacy of national service legislation. 
Although the War Department lost its 
fight for such legislation, the efforts of 
Secretary of War Stimson, Under Secre- 
tary Patterson, and other supporters of a 
national service program did not end in 
total failure. 

Since the nuclear age and the cold war 
have intensified the Army’s involvement 
in industry and labor problems, The Army 
and Industrial Manpower is of consider- 
able current importance. The problems 
that arose as World War II phenomena 
have continued into the uneasy present 
as major peacetime concerns. This volume 
makes a significant contribution for those 
who now must deal with the complexities 
of Army-industry cooperation. 
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NEITHER WAR NOR PEACE. The Strug- 
gle for Power in the Postwar World. By 
Hugh Seton-Watson. 504 Pages. Frederick 
A. Praeger, Inc., New York. $7.50. 


By Mas Rosert C. BurcEss, Arty 


In this remarkable book the author, a 
professor of Russian History at the Uni- 
versity of London, presents a comprehen- 
sive summary of international affairs 
since 1945. As the title indicates, Profes. 
sor Seton-Watson’s central theme is that 
while he does not believe that we are 
headed for thermonuclear extinction, 
neither is there presently much promise 
of true peace in our time. 

To support his thesis the author has 
divided his work into two periods: 1945 
to 1953 and from 1953 to the present. Sep- 
arating the fast-moving discussions of 
events in these two timeframes is a series 
of penetrating analyses of the social and 
political problems underlying those events. 

Essays are included which examine in 
depth revolutionary forces at work in 
Western, Soviet, and underdeveloped so- 
cieties. These are analyzed considering in 
turn the peasantry, workers, and intelli- 
gentsia. The analysis proceeds with a 
discussion of the problems created by to- 
talitarianism and concludes with a section 
on the effects of expanding imperialism, 
including European policies in African 
colonial affairs. 

The author reflects his stated position 
that, although he has honestly attempted 
to admit Western crimes and errors and 
to be fair to the West’s opponents, he is, 
nevertheless, not neutral in the conflict 
and has approached his task with a 
“Western attitude.” 

Whether or not the reader subscribes 
to Seton-Watson’s thesis, there is a great 
deal to be gained from careful study of 
this scholarly work. Neither War Nor 
Peace is a brilliant argument against con- 
temporary public complacency and is rec- 
ommended for all military readers. 
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A NEW YEAR 
A NEW LEAF... 


The January issue of MILITARY REVIEW will feature 
an improved format . . . new cover design, larger type 
faces, and more illustrations. Our goal remains the same 
—to provide stimulating and informative articles which 
reflect military professionalism at its best. Our new type 
face and layout are for the readers’ interest, comfort, and 
convenience. We strive for simplicity and conciseness in 
editing and greater selectivity and variety in choice of 
materials. 


Future authors will include: 


Major General John P. Daley, Commander of the 
Southern European Task Force (SETAF) 


Colonel Ferdinand O. Miksche, a well-known Euro- 
pean strategist 


Richard M. Ogorkiewicz, an authority on Armor 
George Kelly, a student of modern military affairs 


Lieutenant Commander K. Kawabata, a naval officer 
of the Japanese Self-Defense Force 











This issue (Volume XL, Number 9) of the MILITARY REVIEW will 
terminate Volume XL. Hereafter, the numbers within the volume 
will coincide with the months of the calendar year; number 1 
through 12 corresponding to January through December respec- 
tively. The volume sequence will continue uninterrupted. The 
January 1961 issue will be Number 1 of Volume XLI. 













































































